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GRANT RICHARDS AND 
HUMPHREY TOULMIN 


21 Soho Square, London 


Some Autumn Books 














at By Theodora Benson 

the Glass Houses: A Novel 

| By Ernest Bramah 

DFE The Mirror of Kong Ho 
By Barnaby Brook 


Prosperity Street 


_&— By Princess Mirza Riza Khan Arfa 
rhe & Viola of the Old Street 


ays, 


. . . By Howel Evans 
The Murder Trap 
a By Kenelm Foss 
! Nuncs’ Causeway: A Bohemian Fantasy 
HE By Shaw Desmond 
: Tales of the Little Sisters of Saint Francis 


All the above named books are published at 7s. 6d. 























By Hubert Griffith 
Red Sunday: A Play 
5s. and 3s. 6d 
| By Henri Béraud 
‘te Men of the Aftermath: Baldwin, Mussolini and Others 
Os. 








By Richard B. Ince 


Calverley and Some Cambridge Wits of the Nineteenth Century 
12s. 6d. 


ab). Uniform with “A Handbook on Hanging” 
By William Murrell 
_ The Toady’s Handbook 


By C. G. L. Du Cann 


The Young Person’s Complete Guide to Crime 
Each 3s. 6d. 
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What 
Pratts High Test 


means to you 





Pratts High Test is the new petrol provided 
to meet the needs of the popular small cars 
and the modern fast-revving engines which 
depend upon a rapid-vaporising, power-plus 
petrol for their best performance. Best for 
all cars. 


Everywhere you motor you will see the Pratts 
HIGH TEST Pump Globes. Fill up only at 
these Pumps, and you will be getting the 
finest pure petrol the world produces—the 
identical spirit which has passed the highest 
laboratory tests for power-development, high 
mileage, and absolute freedom from gum, 
sulphur and other impurities. 


NO HIGHER IN PRICE! 


Pratt 


HIGH TEST 
SN\PETROL Mt 


The New Pratts Motor Oil “Stops the Bearings Wearing.” 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., 36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, S.W.1. 














Colas protects 
Drives & Pathse 


There is no need for your Garden Paths to be 
loose and muddy, or for the surface of your 
Drive to be washed away this winter. 

COLAS— pure bitumen in_ fluid form— does 
away with all this trouble. OLAS is so easy to 
apply and not only waterproofs, but binds gravel 
like a rock. . 
COLAS modernises Drives and Paths without 
spoiling their appearance. 

One drum containing 30 gallons, costing 4o0]-, delivered direct to 
destination within the Railway Company’s free delivery area, will 


cover approarimately go sq. yds. of gravel drive or path. A con 
siderable reduction is offered if iwo or more drums are ordered. 


Write to Estates (H) Dept. for 24-page Booklet and prices. 


COLAS PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Foreign Rights : Asphalt Cold Mix, Limited 
38-39 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


Associated Companies throughout the world 




















The Bookcase which can’t 





























THE BOOK cf the 
“GUNN” SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE suggests and 
illustrates an infinito 
number of rew ways for 


overflow 


No more books on 
the table—no more 
books on the floor— 
no more: muddle—no 
more searching to 
find the book you 
want. The“GUNN"” 
bookcase will hold 
all your books, fifty 
or fifty-thousand. 


Section by section, 
each matching and 
fitting with the last, 
the “GUNN” Book- 
case grows with your 
books, keeping them 
clean, orderly and 


accessible. It is THE 

















bookcase for the man 
or woman who loves 


books, 





2 


REGISTERED 
TRACE MARK, 





the safe keeping of books. 
it shows and explains the 
“GUNN” Sectional Book- 
case that suits all shapes 
and sizes of books and 


Tooms. 


copy now. 






WM. ANGUS & CO., LTD., 


Send for your free 


Makers of the famous Mollis 
Upholstery and Majik Table. 











SECTIONAL BOOKCASE. 


50a, Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C.2. 
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VAUXHALL for 1930 


Introducing new standards of beauty, of driving 


pleasure, of comfortable high average speed. . . 








CAR that sets a new standard of real beauty 

A . .. long, low, sweeping lines . . . modish, 

modern ..; —that is the new, the 1930 Vauxhall 
5. . luxurious, speedy powerful ! 

See the new models . . . And try them — the racy 
Hurlingham two-seater -—the smart and fashionable 
Kingston coupé—the new Richmond saloon at £530. 

And now, for 1930, Vauxhall engineers have 
created further significant improvements : 

... longer, softer springs with hydraulic shock 
absorbers that cushion you over the roughest roads 
... yet retain the marvellous cornering and road-hold- 
ing ability for which Vauxhalls are justly famous. 

. . a frame that is re-designed and even 
stronger, assuring a new, greater rigidity. 
- a new, superlative smoothness and 
quietness of the engine, effected by the new 











hollow-ground crankpins and excess-sized bearings, 
aided by rubber mounting for the engine. 

New models have also: “one-shot” lubrication 
that oils all the chassis with but one thrust of the 
plunger; chromium plating on all bright parts; dip- 
ping head-lights operated from the steering-wheel ; 
crank-case ventilation ; air-cleaner ; a petrol pump. 

And these 1930 Vauxhalls, like all others, are 
made from 97% British material, by British work- 
men... at Luton, Bedfordshire. Prices range from 
£495 for the Princeton Tourer to £695 for the 7- 
passenger Westminster Limousine. 

You can see these new Vauxhalls at Olympia. 
Yournearest Vauxhall dealer will let you have 
one to drive. Or write for full particulars to 
Vauxhall Sales Department, General Motors 
Limited, The Hyde, Hendon, London, n.w.9. 
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PETER 
ROBINSON 


Complete Service 


for Men 
(Eastern Building) 





SHIRTS 


(Iucluding two soft collars). 


In a variety of striped 
10/6, 12/6, 15/6, 


In Woven Poplin. 
or plain effects. 
18/6, 22/6. 


In Woven Poplin. In new shades of blue, 


fawn or grey, end-to-end design. 
15/6, 22/6. 

In Ceylon Flannel. 16/6. 

In All-Wool Taffeta, with new 


polo-shaped collars. 22/6. 


In Zephyr, with two stiff collars of im- 
proved shape. In new colourings and neat 
striped effects. 10/6, 12/6, 15/6, 21/-. 


Men’s Catalogue seit on request. 


HAIRDRESSING SALON, Basement. 


Peter Robinson, Lid., Oxford Street, W. 1. 


The WELL-DRESSED MAN 
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Vaiss ay: 






















ABITUALLY _ well - dressed 
men have the boon of self. 
assurance. Their daily round js 
always easy. The ability of 
clothes to retain their original 
smartness rests notably on good 
Linings. “‘COURTINE” LININGS 
endure any amount of hard wear 
without flinching. They neither 
fray nor discolour. Throughout 
the wide range of colours and 
qualities, good behaviour is 
guaranteed by the Manufacturers, 
COURTAULDS. 


Ask your Tailor to use only 

If any difficulty 

in oy ee 66 | 
“ COURTINE.” 
LININGS, write 
direct to the 
Manufacturers, 
COURTAULDS, 
Ltd.,16 St. Mar- 
tin’s -le - Grand, 
London, E.C.1. 






The name is on 
the selvedge. 










































ingTables inLondon 
Choose really fine furniture at a HIGH GRADE 
price you can easily afford. 

Jelks have 800,000 square feet of 
showrooms, crowded with stock 
for your selection. Nowhere else 
can you obtain so vast a variety of 
furniture at such low prices. Send 
at once for the great Bargain Book 
of specimen offers. 


Showrooms open from 9 a.m. till 
7.30 p.m. Thursdays Close 1 p.m 
Open till 9 p.m. on Saturdays 


HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, 
Telephone: North 2598 @ 2599 
ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS 


263-275 
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“— d p } — portant as the “why.” Recognized leaders in 
_ Three years of intensive editorial work many fields of human activity tell not only . 
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New discoveries in science, modern 
trends in art, recent disclosures in history 
the latest technique in handicrafts or 
manufacturing—all are brought into 
clear relation with the time-tried learn- 


family will share with you the pleasure of the 
new Britannica. 


view. 


in its various bind- 
ings, and the book- 
case-table, are on 








Extremely Low 
Price 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CO, LTD. 


ing of the past. 


Never before has the same fascinating, 
living wealth of practical and scholarly 
information been combined in a single 


Imperial House, 80-86 Regent St., London, Wut 


Please sersd me by return of post, without any oblig- 
ation on my part, your 56-page illustrated booklet 
describing the new Fourteenth Edition of the 
Britannica, together with low price offer and easy 


9 a.m. till 
‘lose 1 p.m 
aturdays 






Not for two generations has a 
completely new edition of the 
Britannica been offered at a price 
as low as this! Mass production 











NS organized unit. © Never before has it on a scale never before possible terms of payment, 
REMEMBER — his is a new book. Only a very small amount of text—material!l which 
could not be improved in any way—has been retained from previous editions, WI. se co cicaides ccicczddadgatdacatexdaaiaasad 
2 N. ro 
POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY MMM, 50 rcsccncscenceccereacansesccacescesss 
D.At smear OM hea ee ohn decavauceuancadenacaunsaaseeaaes 
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A MAN 
IN RAPTURE 


Quoted from “ My Lady Nicotine,” 
by Sir Ff. M. Barrie... 


HEN I sat down beside 

Gilray, and almost smoked 
into his eyes. Soon the aroma 
reached him, and rapture 
struggled into his face. Slowly 
his fingers fastened on the pouch. 
He filled his pipe, without know- 
ing what he was doing, and I 
handed him a lighted spill. He 
took perhaps three puffs,. and 
then gave me a look of reverence 
that I know well. It only comes 
to aman once in all its glory — 
the first time he tries the Arcadia 
Mixture — but it never altogether 
leaves him. 


** Where do you get it?”’ Gilray 
whispered, in hoarse delight. 


The Arcadia had him for its own. 


2 OZS. 25 
Craven 


Mixture Tobacco 
is Sir J. M. Barrie’s “Arcadia” 
Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Soldin Airtight Tins, 
20zs. 2/55 402s. 4/10 Also in Cartridge form 
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For every Condition 
of work or Play 





there 1s an appropriate | ‘ 
Lotus Shoe 


A 
The Veldtschoen is essentially a shoe for . 
days when the earth is damp and wet grass } 
brushes you with each step. A trying test, , 
but one that has no terrors for the five-fold ‘“ 
soles and double waterproof Zug. You | 1 
will not mind paying the few shillings [ 7 
extra for the assurance that no matter | "| 
what the weather may be, your feet will | 
remain as dry as the squirrel in. its nest. 14 


Veldtschoen Bcots— Veldtschoen Shoes— 


Men's. 63/- . Men's «. 55s [i 
Women’s .. 57/6 


Women’s .. 50]- 





T 
‘ Mac 
> ann 


Veldtschoen)« 











P day 
Guaranteed Waterproof | ™ 
: B The 
from LOTUS DEALERS EVERYWHERE § es 
LOTUS LIMITED, STAFFORD AND NORTHAMPTON q traet 
© almo 
Lotus Representatives will be very willing to answer enquiries =F 
London: 103, Oxford Street. Phone: Regent 2098 © Poin 
New York: Lotus Shoes Inc., Bush Bldgs, 130, West 42ndSh_ = & jist 
trust 
——— make 
thing 
(lissir 
could 
|The. 
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News of the Week 


A New Epoch 

f Ger provisional arrangement on naval reduction 
which was in substance contrived by Mr. Ramsay 

MacDonald 





and General Dawes and has now been 


© announced as the result of Mr. MacDonald’s visit to 


Dicuin . . 
President Hoover is, we cannot hesitate to say, by far 
the most important advance that has ever been made 


towards complete Anglo-American understanding. Some 
day it may be said of our generation : 

: “Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive.” 

© The scheme is not a mere contract resting upon 


an accurate definition of mutual obligations. A 
tract of that kind might be drawn between enemies 
almost as easily as between friends. The whole 
point of what Great Britain and America have 


con- 


| just accomplished is that it is a declaration of mutual 





trust. Frankly, we regard any formula of parity as 
make-believe. You cannot equalize essentially unequal 
things, American needs and our own are so utterly 
(issimilar that the different types of ships required 
could not be brought under any common denominator. 
The Americans nevertheless desired to have a formula 
of parity, and that desire was an absolute justification 


of the Prime Minister’s readiness to collaborate in the 
puzzling task of inventing one. 
* * * * 

Happily, something on a much higher level than a 
parity scheme is really the foundation of the naval 
arrangement. The foundation is the Peace Pact which 
dismisses war. War is no longer a legal political instru- 
ment for honest nations. Among those who are loyal 
to the Peace Pact—-those who will settle their disputes 
by any and every means except by war—the strength of 
navies cannot be a subject of jealousy or fear. In fine, 
Great Britain and the United States have planned a 
perpetual peace of good faith. The maintenance of such 
a peace will be made infinitely easier by a regular personal 
contact between American and British statesmen. No 
British Prime Minister during his term of office has ever 
before visited America. Now that Mr. MacDonald has 
set a precedent, we sincerely hope that personal con- 
versations between American. and British statesmen 
will be as regular as those among European statesmen. 
The personal touch is invaluable. This doctrine may 
seem to have a touch of sentimentality, but experience 
has shown it to be realistically true. 

* * * * 


The Coming Naval Conference 

On Monday the Foreign Office sent invitations to 
France, Italy and Japan to take part in a Naval Con- 
ference in London next January. The intention is that 
this Conference should take the place of the Conference 
of 1982 which was to have been the sequel to the Wash- 
ington Conference. Both Great Britain and America 
have been at constant pains to make it clear to Italy, 
France and Japan that the Anglo-American arrangement 
depends upon an all-round agreement. It was highly 
necessary to insist upon this. If it had not been done 
France and Italy—we omit Japan in this connexion-— 
would have had an adequate cause for suspicion. 

* %* * * 

They would have been entitled to say that Great 
Britain and America had conspired to establish a naval 
hegemony, and that the other Naval Powers were faced 
with a fact virtually accomplished. Great Britain and 
America from that point of view would have been regarded 
as the bullies of the sea. In spite of the scrupulous 
precautions taken by President Hoover and Mr. Mac- 
Donald there are, even now, suspicious talk and ruffled 
feelings in Italy and France about an alleged “ Entente ” 
to rule the seas. It is pitiable that it should be so, 
but we cannot honestly say that we are surprised, and 
we cannot see how Great Britain and America could 
have done more to discourage such a fear. 

* * * x 
The Formula of Parity 

As for the formula of parity for cruisers now published, 
it is curiously different from any that came even within 
sight of being accepted at the Geneva Naval Conference 
in 1927. The statesmen have taken the experts in tow 
instead of being towed by them. America at last admits, 
what she did not admit at Geneva, that the multiplicity 
of the Empire’s trade routes makes a large total tonnage 
for cruisers permissible for the Royal Navy ; and Great 

[475] 
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Britain admits, what she did not admit at Geneva, 
that as a compensation America is entitled to a few 
more cruisers of the largest size. This kind of “ parity ” 
is, as we have said, a fiction, but that does not in the 
least matter, because if the Peace Pact is honoured 
precise relative strengths are a matter of no concerns 
The next important fact is that America has at last 
listened to the earnest and very sensible British request 
that the lives of battleships should be extended. Enor- 
mous saving can be effected under this head alone. 
* * * * 

France, Italy and the Conference 

Both sides are agreed that submarines ought to be 
abolished, and this brings us to the almost certain diffis 
culties which Great Britain and America will encounter 
at the London Conference. We cannot escape the 
conclusion that Italy and France will say to us “ You 
have obviously drawn up your scheme in the interests 
of nations which are powerful at sea. We weaker naval 
nations have long relied, and intend to rely, upon small 
swift vessels and particularly upon submarines for our 
coastal defence.” France especially may be expected 
to say, “ America was indignant when the British and 
French experts made a proposal which she said was the 
very proposal she had rejected at Geneva. She regarded 
that as insulting. Yet now Great Britain and America 
in conjunction are seriously proposing to France that 
she should abandon her submarines although she has 
said repeatedly that she cannot do so.” 

* * * * 

We have stated the case at its baldest and bluntest. 
It is well to be prepared. But we have no doubt that 
both France and Italy will be more amenable than their 


present mood suggests if only they can be induced to. 


free their minds from the terrible delusion ;about an 
Anglo-American Entente directed against other nations. 
Even if the worst should happen and the Anglo-American 
plan should break down for want of universal support, 
much will still have been gained. It need not be supposed 
for a moment that the invaluable work which the Prime 
Minister has begun in America will cease. The great 
English-speaking nations, no longer viewing each other 
with mistrust, can reduce their navies somehow though 
perhaps not exactly in the way now proposed. A new 
relation has been declared between Great Britain and 
America and nothing can undo this magnificent fact. 
As President Hoover and Mr. MacDonald said in their 
joint announcement to the world on Wednesday, ‘‘ We 
approach the old historical problems from a new angle 
and in a new atmosphere.” And they wisely explained 
once more that this new relation is conditioned by two 
resolves—the resolve of America to keep free from 
entanglements and the resolve of Great Britain to co- 
operate with her European neighbours. If France and 
Italy do not believe in those declarations we cannot 
hope that they will believe in whatever else may be 
said. They will be proved incapable of belief. But 
somehow we fancy that their mood will yield. 
* * * * 

The Prime Minister’s Speeches 

We must add a few lines about the character of the 
Prime Minister’s reception in America. He arrived at New 
York in the ‘Berengaria’ on Friday, October 4th. New 
York, always a little jealous of the greater official import- 
ance of Washington, was delighted to have the opportunity 
of organizing the first reception, and the popular demon- 
stration at once struck a note of warmth and excitement 
which was never afterwards absent from Mr. MacDonald’s 
public appearances and even became intensified. Mr. 
MacDonald’s spoken words have displayed a com- 


bination of simplicity and dignity which carried one’s 


— 
<< 


memory back to the religious faith and verbal Majesty 
of Abraham Lincoln who had nourished both on th, 
Authorized Version of the Bible. If Mr. MacDongij 
had studied the American publie all his life he could 
not have done better than to say, as he did in Neg 
York, ‘“‘ Our two flags, wherever the work of Goq ‘ 
to be done in this world, will be side by side in the dojyp 
of that work. We shall be pledged to cach other 
straining our ears to listen to the call, competitive jy 
nothing except to see which is to be the first of us t) 
open the way to successful issues.” 
* %* * * 

Freedom of the Seas 

Shortly after he arrived in Washington Mr. MacDonajj 
was taken off to Mr. Hoover’s camp at the head-watys 
of the Rapidan in Virginia, where conversations wey 
conducted in a woodland and mountain quictude, | 
is reported that in these conversations the old subjec 
of the Freedom of the Seaswas reopened. As we knoy, 
another road to agreement has been chosen, but maritine 
law may yet come into the question. It is useles 
nowadays to tackle the ancient dispute in the ancicit 
terms. Everything has changed. Under the Covenant oj 
the League and the Peace Pact a war-maker will be a lay: 
breaker. No decent nation, least of all the Unite 
States, will want to assert its full rights of trade whe 
that means helping a criminal. Moreover, if ever th 
United States is obliged to keep some troublesome smal 


herself desires to retain that weapon. 
x ** * * 


On Monday Mr. MacDonald, having returned ty 


Washington, addressed the Senate, where he was receival 
> usu 


with notable enthusiasm. He spent the “ week-end” 


at the White House and returned to the British Embasy § 
Ser' 


on Tuesday. “It is due to Mr. MacDonald,” remars 
the Washington correspondent of the Times, “ to si 


how deep a conviction of his sincerity, and the sincerity F : 
Cro 
© tha 
sub 
A Hag we Une 

We referred last week to the “* British secret document’ 
which Mr. William B. Shearer has used as his trump carl ae 
during his examination by the Sub-Committee of th that 
He said that this document disclosel 
a plot by Great Britain to repossess herself of the Unite! > 


> Egy 


of the nation he represents, has everywhere been created,’ 
* * * * 


The ‘‘ British Secret Document ”’ 


American Senate. 


States and that photographs of it had been taken by the 
Navy Department. Sir William Wiseman, who wi 
Head of the British Secret Service during the War ail 
who was said to have signed the document, telegraph! 


to the Senate that it was evidently a clumsy forge 


That was all we knew last week, but an article in th 


written by a clever Irishman who circulated this piece 
high-spirited nonsense ten years ago as a parody of Lav 
Northcliffe’s propaganda. 

* * * * 


Sir William Wiseman—who at the time, by the Wa 
was not in America but at the Paris Peace Conferent 
The Irish author brought into his squib as mall 
names of Englishmen connected with British organi 
tions as he could think of, as well as many Americil 
public men. Ex-President Taft, Mr. Rockefelle 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
the Archbishop of York (Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang), th 
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ke Boy Scouts, English men of letters and politicians (who is not hoarding, but one of the best forms of spending, 
Donal had come to explain Great Britain to Ainere>) were all and he has, we hope, given a further stimulus to the habit, 
le could ie i! it. It is quite incredible that the Navy Department The total volume of savings in Great Britain, when the 
in Ney should have taken this joke seriously. Yet it was changed value of money is taken into account, is less than 
God js seriously used by a Gaelic-American group during the _ before the War, and the need for saving is greater. We 
he doing fe Black-and-1 an campaign. Can such credulity and folly hope that this speech will dispel the idea, which has been 
1 other A De paralleled 2? We are grateful to the special correspon- gaining currency, that any form of consumption helps 
‘itive x dent of the Observer for his very entertaining account of the state of industry. It may do exactly the reverse, 
of us type the document. No doubt the truth will come out when and we are grateful to Mr. Snowden for having stated 
the Senate Committee resumes its inquiry next week. this so plainly. 
* * x * 
The Report on East Africa als af The New Airships 
Donk Sie heard acunocagge = pasa pci — Sir Dennis Beniey's criticisms, in his latest book, of the 
1-Watey wo last aeiiaitiny. We went to East Mision to new airships ‘R. 100’ and ‘R. 101’ are very grave, but of 
nk a : ‘ es kes A Preval nlc tn oti course the money spent (though much more has been spent 
wie ; correrate ve im Mi ~ ae g than he advised) has not been wholly wasted. The air- 
Report, and if possible to find a highest common ships are a step in the evolution of the future type. The 


Subject HF fictor of agreement. He seems to have had an 


re 


€ knov, appreciable success. He at least suggests a nucleus of 
raritine agreement, It is a very important matter for Kenys 
useless Bin particular, as the progress of that Colony has been 
ancient checked by persistent uncertainty. It is only fair to a 
nant of young Colony that it should know what to expect. It is 
ea lan: quite possible to make this clear while also making it 
Unitel F clear that the welfare of the natives must be the primary 
le wher charge on the conscience of the white community. We 
ver th F cannot discuss Sir Samuel Wilson’s Report this week, 
ie shitll F put we shall return to it. 


to. rely * * * 2 


Britain | Jugoslavia 
+ The long suspense and hubbub in Jugoslavia have been 
brought to an end by a new decree of King Alexander. 
ned ty @ It can be said at once that this outcome of the Dictator- 
receivel @ Ship disappoints nearly everyone, as Jugoslavian reforms 
k-end’ & usually do, The main problem of the King and the Dic- 
‘mbasy & tator was to satisfy the Croats without offending the 
remars # Serbs. The King has tried to do it largely by giving the 
‘to sy countryanew name. In future it is to be “* The Kingdom 
incerity ' of Jugoslavia.” The names of the different races—Serbs, 
seated.” 4 Croats, Slovenes —disappear from the title. This means 


that the King, on the advice of the Dictator, is trying to 
submerge individual grievances under a form of unity. 
» Unfortunately, the Croats have not got the Home Rule 
» for which they hoped, and the unification of taxation has 
heen worked out at the expense of the Serbs. It is true 
that the Croats get more representation in the Central 
| Government, but that again does not please the Serbs. 


| Egypt * a * * 

It is fortunate for Egypt that Adly Pasha has formed 
4 Coalition Government to carry through the elections. 
The new Parliament ‘will vote on the proposed Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty—the handsomest Treaty which has 
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; mM th | ever been offered to Egypt. Adly Pasha has twice before 
t. Me been Prime Minister—in 1921 and 1926. He has not the 
a sql » teputation of being a “sticker” in the face of riotous 
piece a »pposition, but he is a man of excellent judgment, and 


of Longe it anyone can pull the nation together and show it where 


its greatest advantage lies he is the man. 


» Thrift * * * * 

Mr. Snowden, in his speech welcoming the delegates 
ito the International Thrift Congress at Burlington 
Gardens on Tuesday, reviewed the progress of saving 
in Great Britain since the War. It is encouraging to hear 
that, in spite of the instalment plan (known to the wise 
as the “ glad-and-sorry ” system), the deposits in trustee 
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meric **VINgs banks and Post-Office savings banks have in- 
<efellage Yeased steadily, as have the funds accumulated by 


pbuilding societies and National Savings Certificates. 


Butleg 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out that saving 


12); th 


flights of the latest Zeppelin have revealed new facts, and 
it is plain now that ninety miles an hour is the minimum 
speed required fcr safety. Neither of the new British 
airships has that speed. Further, their carrying capacity 
is insufficient for commercial purposes. This is a blow to 
the immediate hopes for the airship service to India. Sir 
Dennis, however, sees the future clearly enough. He 
thinks that mooring masts are an entire mistake, and 
that airships must be designed so as to be capable of 
being clamped down to a raft and pushed in and out of a 
shed. Again, they must be provided with floats to 
enable them to settle on the sea and be anchored like an 
ordinary ship. 

4 * 
Mr. Harold Begbie 

The death of Mr. Harold Begbie, the well-known author 
and journalist, at the age of fifty-eight, removes a very 
engaging personality. He had many friends of widely 
differing interests, and his enthusiasm for good causes 
infected them all. We have often wondered why he was 
not a greater figure in his generation than he was, for his 
sincerity was deeply rooted and his powers of expression 
were of a high order. The late Lord Grey invited him to 
write the memoir of his (Lord Grey’s) life—a proof of 
strong approval in one who was a good judge of men and 
honesty. Perhaps the reason of Mr. Begbie’s failure 
to make a deeper mark was his versatility and a certain 
verbal excess. The average Englishman somehow does 
not regard seriously a writer who does not always write 
of sober subjects with sobriety. 

* * * * 

Mr. Begbie’s sketches of distinguished persons, which 
he wrote under the pseudonym of “ A Gentleman with a 
Duster,” were extraordinarily vivid, and we remember 
that a review of the book in the Spectator, without un- 
fairly fastening the authorship on Mr. Begbie, pointed out 
that the style strongly resembled his. It gradually 
became an open secret that Mr. Begbie had written the 
book and the authorship has at last been definitely ack- 
nowledged. Mr. Begbie’s novel, Broken Earthenware, 
had true power and sympathy and unquestionably gave 
a strong impetus to the work of rescuing women from 
the streets. He has been described as a_ strong 
Evangelical. That is a mistake. He had, it is true, an 
evangelical fervour, but in at least one of his historical 
sketches he completely secularized the figure of Christ. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 6} per cent., changed from 5} per cent., on 
September 26th, 1929. War Loan(5 per cent.) wason Wednesday 
1013; on Wednesday week 101; a year ago, 103%; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 83jx.d.; on 
Wednesday week 823x.d.; a yearago 88}x.d. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 73}; on Wednesday week 
723; a year ago 77}. 
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Mr. Snowden on Banking 


T the Lsbour Party Conference last week Mr. 
Snowden instructed his audience in the alphabet 
of the Gold Standard and the Bank Rate. They listened 
to him with profound attention and apparently with 
approval. It was miraculous! They certainly would not 
have tolerated from anybody else Mr. Snowden’s almost 
rigidly orthodox doctrines and his pooh-poohing of the 
heated talk about the rise in the Bank Rate throttling 
trade. Mr. Snowden’s supremacy in financial affairs 
is a very remarkable fact ; and as all the more ambitious 
things in the Government’s programme depend upon 
finance it may be said that Mr. Snowden is the most 
powerful man in the Cabinet. He was not half way 
through his speech before it was evident that the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party had lost every inch of any ground 
it may have gained in its attempt to prove that the 
British banking ~ system is the great enemy of 
industry. 

Mr. Snowden’s speech led up to the important announce- 
ment that a Committee is to be appointed to inquire into 
all the aspects of banking, finance and credit, to trace 
their effects upon industry, and to make recommenda- 
tions. Mr. Snowden added with emphasis :— 


‘“* The setting up of this Committee implies no reflection whatever 
upon British banking and financial institutions. Whatever im- 
provement may be possible in their methods and constitution, the 


fact remains that these institutions are pre-eminent in the world’ 


for soundness and for probity. British credit to-day is the best 
credit in the world, and the British market is the safest market 
for the investments of those who want a genuine investment and do 
not crave after speculative profits.” 

There has been so much loose talk about the work of 
this Committee that it is necessary to be clear about 
its functions. However wide its terms of reference 
may be it cannot make recommendations about the 
Gold Standard. The Gold Standard is international 
in character ; no domestic inquiry can usefully touch it. 
London, still the pivot of the financial world, could not 
carry on if Great Britain resorted to one of the various 
possible “managed currencies”? while other countries 
remained on the Gold Standard. Mr. Snowden spoke 
of managed currencies as though they were a relic of 
a dead past, but it would be unwise to under estimate 
the number of those who hanker after some determining 
factor for the currency other than the amount of gold 
dug out of the earth. They say that for rational men to 
subject their financial operations to an accident of that 
kind is an absurdity and a humiliation. Yet the fact 
remains that in an imperfect world it has so far been 
impossible to discover any other standard which would 
be free from political manipulation. Heaven help us 
if a Government in a tight place could expand the 
currency according to their needs without being under 
the obligation to bring the expansion to the test of a 
yard-stick ! 

Mr. Snowden explained that given the present system 
of banking—upon which he expressed no final opinion, 
though, as we have seen, he believes it to be better 
than that of any other country—the recent rise of the 
Bank Rate was inevitable. The Treasury, as he said, 
had nothing whatever to do with it. The Court of the 
Bank of England on its own responsibility decreed the 
rise. Nevertheless, it is obvious that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as the head of the Treasury, consented 
to the rise as even a desirable thing in the circumstances. 
For months past money has been cheaper in London than 
in any other great financial centre. The consequence was 
that gold was being withdrawn from London by all other 
centres. The gold reserves of the Bank of England had 
fallen appreciably below the mark which the Cunliffe 


Committee of 1918 had set as the minimum for safety, 
Within forty-eight hours of the raising of the Bank Rat 
from 53 per cent. to 6} per cent. capital began Pouring 
into London to earn the better hiring price. For the 
time being, of course, industry suffers a certain dislocatio 
from the consequent contraction of credit. But the 
operation of a higher Rate in the past has always followed 
the same course and is following it again to-day. Capital 
continues to be attracted by the higher Rate until it js 
so plentiful that the cost of hiring it at the existing Rate 


is no longer worth while. Then the price falls. ly F 


other words, the Bank Rate is lowered. If the reserves 
of gold were not built up again by this rather painful 
process there would be an end to the belief all over the 
world that London is “ good” to pay. British credit 
would evaporate. There would be a “ run” on London 
comparable with a run on a shaky bank. 

It will be said, however, that though in the cirew. 
stances the rise of the Bank Rate was inevitable ani 
even desirable, a private corporation like the Bank of 
England is no fit authority to have so far-reaching a 
power over the financial conditions which mean life 
or death to industry. That objection goes to the heart 





Ai 


of the inquiry which Mr. Snowden is inaugurating, | 


Of course the inquiry will be extended into the effects 
upon industry of the methods of the Joint Stock Banks, 
but we shall be surprised if the whole banking systen, 
from the Bank of England downwards, does not come 


out, as Mr. Snowden evidently expects, with a very good [ 
_record. That is not to say that there might not be 


ele ee 


us 


very helpful adaptations both in the constitution of 7 
the Bank of England and in the methods of Joint Stock 


Banking in order to meet the peculiar modern requir. 


ments of industry. After all, confidence is to industry 4 


the breath of life. However much we may admire the | 
Bank of England we cannot make our admiration an 7 


eS SE 


excuse for pretending that it is a good thing for industrial. 
ists to think that criticism and appeals for help do not F 


penetrate to the Court of the Bank. If it is felt, even 


wrongly, that the Court is insufficiently in touch with ’ 


industry confidence dies down. 
The average Socialist will, of course, shriek ‘‘ National: 


ization! ”’ But, as Mr. Snowden pointed out, banking 7 


is nationalized in all European countries, except ii 


Germany, and yet all those countries have suffered from F 


a higher Bank Rate than we have had in England. 
He told his audience that the Bank Rate has been a 


high as 12 per cent. in America, where the Feder § 
g ’ 


Bank is a highly centralized State institution. A Bank 


Rate of 9 per cent. has been common in Germany sine 


the War, and yet the speed of her recovery has surprise! 
everybody. The so-called 3} per cent. Bank Rate inf 
France is delusive. It applies only to a closed market. 7 
The ordinary rate has been 5} per cent., and industrialist : 


of course, have had to borrow money at a higher figur 
than that. 


Even when describing events at home Mr. Snowdeif 
was able to show how greatly the Cassandras have exag )- 


gerated. Last February the Bank Rate was raised 
from 43 per cent. to 5} per cent., but since last February 
the number of unemployed has fallen by 200,000. Last 


eee 


si ati 


February the export of home products was valued roughly F 


at £55,000,000. In August the figure was £63,000,00. 


A raised Bank Rate is, of course, an evil, though 17 
necessary evil, but let us not forget that a loss of golly 
by a country contracts credit even as the rise in the Bank E 


Rate contracts it. 


Our own conviction is that the severities of the Golf 
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Standard can be, and ought to be, regulated by that 
kind of international arrangement which is already 
approved at Geneva. The International Bank which 
js an essential part of the Young Plan may become an 
invaluable instrument for this purpose. It is said that 
by using this Bank Great Britain would lose her financial 
independence, but the “ risk” is one of those numerous 
risks which should assuredly be accepted in order to 
avoid far greater dangers. 


The Defects of 


AST week the Times published a series of articles 
L by Lord Wolmer, Assistant Postmaster-General in 
the late Government, which have deservedly attracted 
much attention. They were written with obvious 
conviction and were closely reasoned. Lord Wolmer 
has been made the target, as might have been expected, 
of a good deal of criticism mostly having an obviously 
political complexion. It has been said that he has 
delivered an unfair attack on the Civil Servants of the 
Post Office who cannot answer for themselves ; that he 
has written spitefully of a Department which he and 
his superior were clearly in a position to reform, as the 
Unionist Government had an overwhelming majority ; 
and so on and so forth. 


The present Postmaster-General, Mr. Lees Smith, has 
also retorted upon Lord Wolmer, catching him out in 
some of his statements. We can well believe that Lord 
Wolmer made mistakes. It may be, for instance, that 
when he complained of £136,000 having been spent at 
Sheffield on the site and building of an automatic exchange 
he did not know that the building provided room for a 
branch post office, for other postal services, for another 
Government Department and for private tenants; but 
we are bound to say that on the whole Lord Wolmer 
has made out such a strong case that the Government 
would do well to consider it carefully. 


The comparison between the manner in which tele- 
graphs and telephones are managed by the General 
Post Office and the efficient and profitable services in 
other countries under private enterprise makes a very 
depressing study for Englishmen. Fortunately, depres- 
sion rightly used is the best incentive to reform. It is 
not surprising that the General Post Office should make 
a poor showing, for it is, as Lord Wolmer points out, 
hopelessly shackled to other Departments. It cannot 
undertake a building scheme for itself, carefully reckoning 
up the cost and deciding on strictly economical grounds 
whether the scheme will lead to profit or loss. It must 
simply apply to the Office of Works, which does what 
it thinks best, and the Post Office must pay the bill 
Whatever it may be. It cannot undertake expenditure 
of any sort without Treasury sanction. And at the end 
of a financial year the profits of the Post Office (which 
come from the postal service, not from telegrams 
and telephones) are automatically seized by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It is, therefore, impossible for 
the Post Office to build up any reserves as is always done 
by every prudent private company. When the Post 
Office wants to buy paper or to have printing done it 
must place its order with the Stationery Office. Again 
It has no control over the amount of the bill. The 
Postmaster-General is, in Lord Wolmer’s words, a ‘‘ bird 
of passage.” He cannot remain at his post for more 
than five years, and few Postmaster-Generals remain 
80 long. He is bound by many contracts which began 
before and extend beyond his term of office. It is 
Impossible to imagine a system more discouraging to 


What is chiefly required is that the operations of the 
Bank of England, and the methods of Joint Stock Banks 
in bestowing credits, should be brought sufficiently into 
the light for criticism to be based on facts instead of 
on guesswork. The association of the Bank of England 
and the Treasury is necessarily extremely close already 
and we cannot see any objection, for one thing, to a 
representative of the Treasury acting as liaison officer be- 
tween the Bank and the critics in the House of Commons. 


the Post Office 


anyone who wants to apply the most enlightened com- 
mercial methods. 

When all this has been said, however, it must be 
admitted that the Post Office must be to a considerable 
degree under the control of the State. The reason is 
obvious. The postal service must be subject to a censor- 
ship—to a very rigorous censorship in times of national 
danger—and to the supervision of the Customs author- 
ities. The unquestioned authority of the State at the 
head of such a Service is indispensable. Still, it would 
be quite practicable to maintain the ultimate control 
of the State and yet to hand over the Post Office to 
quasi-private management. Lord Wolmer, so far from 
attacking the Civil Servants, pointed out that they 
worked well and loyally under a system which dis- 


‘couraged the highest efficiency. The blame must be 


laid on the system and not on them. He pointed out, 
further, that the pay of the Post Office Civil Servant 
could not be raised to the level which attracts supreme 
merit. We know, of course, that a Civil Servant generally 
enters his Service with his eyes open, recognizing that 
though he will not make his fortune he will receive con- 
sideration, the dignity of an honourable responsibility, 
and an almost absolute security. He prefers this to the 
rush-and-tumble of business life where a man works not 
for the public but for himself, and where though there are 
huge prizes there are also many blanks. Yet we believe 
that if the Post Office were put under a Commission, 
free to manage it in its own way (with the necessary 
modicum of State control) there would be “ business ” 
openings in the Post Office attractive enough to bring 
in brilliant organisers and leaders of men. 

The contrast between the failures of our Post Office 
and the success of privately managed systems in other 
countries is too glaring to be ignored. The Postmaster- 
General in defending his Department against Lord 
Wolmer on Monday praised the regularity with which 
the enormous masses of letters are delivered. We cannot 
say that we are impressed. The postal service is in 
some ways worse than it was. It is not difficult to make 
a profit on the collection and delivery of letters. The 
14d. stamp more than covers the average cost of the 
transaction. As for telegrams and telephones, it would 
be impossible for anyone who has made much use of 
the private telegraph and telephone services in the United 
States to praise our own systems. We are behind the 
times in respect of both charges and efficiency. In 
the Sunday Times Mr. Harold Cox wrote :— 


‘** According to figures given in the House of Commons in March 
last the loss on the telegraphs from 1870 to 1928 was just upon 
£46,000,000. In the case of the telephones the actual !oss from 
1912 to 1928 was roughly £2,500,000, but to this latter figure has 
to be added the revenue which the Post Offico would have secured 
if the National Telephone Company had been permitted to remain 
in being. It was paying 10 per cont. of its gross receipts to the 
Post Office because it was tochnically infringing the monopoly 
of electric communications which the Post Office had obtained 
by Act of Parliament in 1869 bofore the telephone was even invented. 
If the National Telephone Company had been allowed to continue 
its own operations, which were expanding rapidly, and to go on 

aying this royalty to the State, the Exchequer would have received 


imany millions sterling without any risk to itself.” 
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Would the Labour Government be shocked by the 
idea of modifying the bureaucratic management of the 
Post Office and putting it under Comm..sioners who 
would allow the methods of private enterprise to prevail ? 
We cannot see why they should be. The late Government 
handed over the Cable and Beam Service to the Imperial 
Communications Company, and it has not been even 
hinted that the present Government are dreaming of 
interfering. Further, Mr. Snowden himself has on 
several occasions said that he believed in socializing 


many industrial undertakings, not by buying them~ 


— 


ee — 


out but by letting them be “ run ” by “ private ” bodies 
deriving their authority from the State. We see such 
systems on every side—the Port of London Authority 
the Electrical Commissioners, Public Utility Companies 
which are permitted a monopoly but have their dividends 
restricted. The Government invite us to regard them 
as the people who “ get things done.” Decidedly they 
ought to turn their attention to the Post Office and give 
us both public economy and public efficiency, The 
thing could be done easily and the Government would 
get the credit from a grateful country. 


A Plea for British Agriculture 


Y Tapeeteige wos land, in many if not in most 
parts of England, can be bought as cheaply now 
(relatively to the changed value of money) as at any 
time in the history of farming. Would it not be practi- 
cable at last to make a serious attempt to establish 
a system of occupying ownership? It may be that 
this is a strange question to put to a Government who 
call themselves Socialists, but in some countries where 
farming prospers occupying owners are quite friendly 
to Socialist Governments. The bond between farmers 
who own their land and Governments can be close 
enough to satisfy a moderate Socialist ideal. The 
farmer under this theory is allowed to own his land 
because ownership—the “magic of property ’—gives 
him as a matter of experience a genuine incentive with 
which no other incentive can be compared; but by 
means of State credit Governments can be sufficiently 
in control of the finance to make them feel that they 
are potentially, or in form, the masters. Co-operative 
credit, as in Denmark, would be the ideal for occupying 
owners, but we are looking at the matter for the moment 
from a point of view that might conceivably be agreeable 
to a Labour Government. 

The bane of English farming has been tenancy. 
Nationalization would perpetuate that evil. Large landed 
proprietors in England, it is quite true, let their farms 
at very low rents—so low, indeed, that the proprietor- 
gets a derisory return, if any, from his property, and the 
farmer is tempted to make an insuflicient and untidy 
use of his cheap acres. And no tenant will really do 
his best towards improving a property when he knows 
that the full benefits will not accrue to him. 

It is necessary to notice that in Continental countries 
where co-operation has reached its highest point there 
is invariably occupying ownership. Co-operation may 
almost be said to depend upon the existence of small 
farms privately owned. It is maddening to reflect 
that in this country co-operation among consumers 
is an extraordinarily sturdy growth, but that among 
producers on the land it can only by courtesy be said 
to exist. 

Now, is it not possible, we repeat, that something 
should at last be done to establish the true foundation 
of co-operation—smail holdings farmed by their owners ? 
Co-operation, at all events, is very much to the liking 
of a Labour Government—witness the alliance between 
the Co-operative Wholesale Societies and the Trade 
Unions. If the Government could be convinced that 
private ownership of small-holdings—the technical defini- 
tion of a “ small-holding,” be it remembered, is a farm 
of not more than fifty acres though this acreage might 
usefully be doubled—was indispensable to co-operation, 
the thing might be done. We cannot imagine Mr. 
Snowden wanting to buy all the land just now, but he 
might consider that co-operation was well worth en- 
couraging on the only terms possible at present. The 


co-operation would, of course, be purely voluntary, 
for that is the essence of co-operation. Voluntaryism 
is just as necessary for the Wholesale Co-operative 
Society as it would be for the farmers. In the past 
suspicion has prevented the success of co-operation, 
Some weak member of a combination has succumbed 
to dazzling prices offered by a scheming middle-man 
who wanted to break down the combination, and it 
has been found that any particular combination which 
has collapsed for such a reason cannot be revived. 

Now, however, there is a remarkably good opportunity 
for taking the whole industry of agriculture in hand, 
Large properties are being broken up. The Death Duties 
ensure that. The land-hungry could at last get their 
land if only there was an adequate system of long-term 
credit. The long-term credit provided by Mr. Baldwin's 
Government—credit, that is to say, for the purchase of 
farms—is not nearly enough. The grant of 66 per cent, 
of the value of the farm leaves the farmer to find 34 per 
cent. from other sources. If he succeeds in finding it 
his working capital is probably depleted. In countries 
where land-purchase systems are working well the amount 
of long-term credit advanced is up to 90 per cent. of the 
ralue of the farm. 

It is not inconceivable that English farming, by means 
of a generous credit system and by the development of 
co-operation which might more wisely be called “ organ- 
ized marketing,” would become one of the “new” 
industries which are compounding for the temporary 
eclipse of the “ heavy ” industries. The oldest and best 
of all industries renewed! That is surely an ideal for any 
Government who consider themselves reformers. 4 
correction of the balance, long ago upset, between tow 
and country would be all for the health of the nation. 
Although England could never feed herself entirely she 
could produce far more food than is produced now, and 
that food would all be fresh. The Ayrshire farmers, it 
spite of all their difficulties, have organized the whole 
sale distribution of milk. They cut out the distributos 
or middlemen, lowered the price of milk, and yet receivel 
better prices for it themselves. There is one of the 
practical proofs that co-operation is the real hope. 

We have often presented such arguments as these, but 
we have just been reinforced in our conviction by reading 





three admirable lectures by that public-spirited lant 7 


owner, Mr. Christopher Turnor (The Land: . Agriculture 
and National Economy. John Lane. 1s.). M 


Turnor preaches that the farmers must help themselves : 


Apart from credit, education and research they cannoli 
rely upon the Government. No Government could defy 
the urban interest and put a tariff on imported foot. 
Mr. Turnor blames the National Farmers’ Union fot 
having concentrated on political agitation. We agre 
with him ; but he adds very fairly that the Headquarters 
of the N.F.U. has recently given much more attention t 
the organization of marketing. Even since Mr. Turnor’s 
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little book was published there have been further instances 
of this. The latest instance is the spread of co-operation 
among wool-growers under the inspiration of the N.F.U. 

The percentage of agricultural workers among the total 
number of wage-earners In England is lamentably low. 
There was a time when it seemed that arable farming 
yas the only means of attracting a large population to 
tie land; but as arable farming did not pay—and on 


average land does not pay now—there seemed nothing 
€ 7 ” 


for it but to adopt 


a policy of despair and bring arable 
land down to grass. 


Now, however, research has proved 
that intensive grass farming may be the salvation of the 
English farmer. On some grass lands of Lancashire, 
intensively farmed, as many men are employed as on 
ordinary arable farms. What a singular change of 
fortune it would be if the line of least resistance—for 
England is a natural grass country—turned out to be the 
line of greatest profit after all! 


The Reunion of Christendom 
III.—With Special Reference to the South Indian Scheme. 


Dr. Scott Lidgett is one of the outstanding personalities of the 
Wesleyan Methodists, and has been Chairman of the Conference. 
He is also Warden and joint founder of the Bermondsey Settlement. 


TT is impossible to escape from the ideal of the Christian 
Church as presented in St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians. Not only has this ideal apostolic authority, 
but it is wrought out of the profoundest and also the 
most practical experience of the greatest missionary 
founder of the Catholic Church. If in some respects it 
may appear Utopian and visionary, it portrays the 
highest and inmost reality of the faith and the fellowship 
of the people of Christ. It is not a system imposed from 
above and without. Nor does it in any sense represent 
a merely external order. It is conceived in terms of 
Spirit and Life. It sets forth the inevitable result of a 
complete response, individual and collective, to the 
Divine relationships into which Christians have been 
brought. They are “built upon the foundation of 
Apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the 
chief corner-stone.” In Him they are coming to be 
the inmost sanctuary of the indwelling God. They are 
on the way to realize this end “ through the Spirit.” 
Hence their life in Christ is a common experience of 
supreme unities. There is “one hope of their calling, 
one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father 
of all.’ Equally, therefore, there is “one Body and 
one Spirit,” for the goal of the process is that all should 
come “unto a full grown man,” and man as we know 
him is compact of Body and Spirit in one. The manifold 
ministries of the Church are a divine gift for the service 
of this one life, for its expression and_ perfecting. 
The marvel of this ideal is that St. Paul saw it emerging 
from the founding of Christian communities over the 
far-flung spaces of the Roman Empire. The unities 


» were becoming triumphant over all the impediments of 


(listance; still more over the oppositions of race, of 
held religions. Only a tre- 


mendous spiritual dynamic resident in the unities of the 


> Faith could bring ‘‘ each several building” into the 
unity of one “ holy sanctuary in the Lord.” 


Herein is to be found the clue to the problem of Reunion. 


relationships and the spiritual unities of which it is the 


land: Vital expression. Disunion has come about when this 
ae > 'esponse has been feeble, and when, as a result, secondary 
Me ign) : : sie ee mee 
> “placed the primacy of faith and spiritual life in Christ. 


and subordinate interests have pressed in upon and 


The prevailing movements of Church life cannot be 
solated from what is taking place in the wider sphere 
of human life and its evolution. The one order of 


Imperial Rome, with all that it had inherited, supplied 


the framework and the external conditions within which 
the “ one body and one Spirit ” took their rise. Similarly, 
the growth of nationalism and individualism were 
simultaneous with the divisions of the Church caused 
y the Reformation, and were co-operant with its deeper 


and more spiritual causes. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that the hope and purpose of Christian 
Reunion should be re-awakened at a time when the 
most urgent interests of mankind depend upon the 
triumph of catholicity over nationalism in the mutual 
relations of the peoples of the world, and when the 
predominance of the social spirit over individualism is 
essential to national well-being. Indeed, there is an 
almost grotesque incongruity and a latent hypocrisy 
in the efforts of Christian Communions to establish and 
strengthen the League of Nations except in so far as 
their efforts in this direction are, so to speak, the natural 
overflow of a consistent aim to restore the unity of the 
Church by bringing all that is valuable in the special 
traditions of the several Communions to enlarge and 
enrich a truly Catholic Church. 

It is from this point of view, in my judgment, that 
the scheme for Reunion in South India must be judged. 
It has long been apparent that if the West would not 
lead the way to Reunion the East would be constrained 
to do For why should the Christians of India, 
China, and Africa be forced into the separate moulds 
of Western Christianity, when many of these are becoming 
obsolete through spiritual and intellectual progress, and 
when, still more, most of them are alien to the oriental 
spirit? Hence the scheme that has_ been carefully 
elaborated in South India itself by representatives of 
the Anglican, Presbyterian, Congregational, and Wesleyan 
Methodist Churches demands the most careful and 
sympathetic attention. It represents mutual sacrifices 
towards the attainment of a great ideal. Its proposals 
are in general conformity with the Lambeth Appeal of 
1920. It is inevitable that the scheme should have 
the drawbacks of an interim period, and should be 
framed in some uncertainty as to the final goal which 
may be reached a generation hence. It must be judged 
not by its accidental features, some of which may be 
amended, but by its essential principles, and above all 
by its inspiring motives. That its plan of Church 
government should be practical and not dogmatic is 
neither remarkable nor, to my mind, objectionable, for 
if the inception of the scheme be due to the Divine 
Spirit, and if the result be the gradual establishment of 
a spiritual fellowship upon the basis of the scheme, an 
adequate theory will eventually emerge from an enlarging 
and deepening spiritual experience. It may well be 
that such a theory wrought out eventually by Indian 
Christians may help the Western Churches to escape 
from the bondage of inadequate and divisive dogmatism. 
What is important at the present stage is to be assured 
that the motives are true, that the methods are sound, 
and that the constitution accords in the main with that 
described by the New Testament as characterizing 
Churches in the same stage of development as is now the 
case in India. 

One consideration should be prominent in all our 
minds throughout the discussions which must_ take 


so. 
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place. Within the relations of the Universal Church the the Indian Church. Hence in the last resort the probley 


Indian Church should be autonomous. Within certain 
defined limits that Church must decide for itself. It 
must be guided, but not compelled, by Western influence. 
Still less must it be kept apart by conflicting compulsions. 
And this for several cogent reasons. First of all, because 
Indian Christianity has its own distinctive contribution 
to make to the interpretation of Christ and to the service 
of His Kingdom. In the next place, because, at a 
time when India, so far as its educated minority is 
concerned, is becoming possessed of a corporate spirit 
which resents Western tutelage and demands self-deter- 
mination, it will be fatal to the immediate prospects of 


Christianity in India that it should be regarded as the 
instrument of Western and particularly of British 


ascendency, and that the free exercise of the Indian 
mind under adequate guidance should be denied to 


must be solved by reference to the Indian mind, and 
not to mere concordats among missionaries or the SOCieties 
that stand behind them. 
In conclusion. A great responsibility will rest Upor 
: . ‘(es i 
the approaching Lambeth Conference of the Bishops 
The South Indian Scheme and their attitude towards j 
may well be an experimentum crucis which will decide 
not only the immediate future of Christianity in Indi 
° ’ 
but also, whether an extending measure of Reunio, 
° ‘ e * 1 
truly Evangelical and Catholic, can be attained durin) 
the present ages J. Scorr Linger, 
[We have already published in this series an introductory artic he 
the Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones, “The Anglican Position” by te 
Bishop of Middleton, and ‘‘ The Orthodox Point of View” by Archbishy 
Germanos of Thyateira. Next week we shall publish “ The Romy 
Catholic Point of View,” by the Rev. Father Leslie Walker, §.J 
Eb. Spectator.] 


Europe Revisited 
1V.—Budapest I. 


{(I'wo years ago the Spectator published a series of articles, 
called “ Europe after Twenty Years,” recording impressions re- 
ceived after a tour through Northern Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, the Baltic Republics, Poland and the Danzig 
Corridor. The writer of these articles has just returned from a 
lengthy stay in Central Europe, during which he has had special 
opportunities of meeting many of the political leaders. Under 
the above heading, he is contributing a series of articles dealing 
with Southern Germany, Austria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, of 
which this is the fourth_—Ep. Spectator.] 


VHE most interesting way to arrive in a country is 
by water, if possible, and certainly the best way 


of entering Hungary is by steamer on the Danube from , 


Vienna. The fourteen hours spent on board give special 
opportunities of conversation with fellow-passengers and 
much useful information can be gleaned. Before many 
hours are passed you realize some of the difficulties of 
the Hungarian question—one of the danger spots of 
Europe—where an entire nation feels that it has a 
grievance and is not prepared to think of any scheme of 
future European co-operation and reconstruction until 
that grievance is removed. My stay in Hungary 
reminded me of my visit to Eastern Prussia and the 
Danzig Corridor—for in these two places the impartial 
outsider feels that the last word has not been spoken 
and that there must be some kind of readjustment of 
grievances. 

It was twenty-five years since my last visit and the 
contrast between the prosperous pre-War times and 
to-day is as marked as in Austria, but with a difference, 
In Austria you are in a country of departed glory which 
is but a shadow of its former self. In Hungary, too, you 
are in a country which has been “ telescoped ” out of 
all recognition, but you are also in a country which 
has at last won its age-long fight for independence and 
is conscious of the fact. In the pre-War days of the 
Dual-Monarchy, whatever was said to the contrary, 
Hungary did not give the feeling of a free country ; 
to-day, in what is left of her, she does, and Austria is as 
much a foreign country to her as Holland or any other 
nation. I have been in many countries with national 
grievances, in Finland and Poland in Czarist days, in 
Southern Ireland during “the rebellion,” in Bohemia 
and Bosnia under the Dual-Monarchy, but never have I 
met a nation so entirely possessed with a “ grievance 
complex ” as present-day Hungary. Every Hungarian 
I spoke to without exception in every walk of life talked 
bitterly of their present status. My first encounter was 


a few hours after getting on board the Danube steamer 
at Vienna, as we were steaming past Pressburg, the 
ancient Hungarian capital, with a thousand years of 


Hungarian tradition, handed to Czechoslovakia by th 
Peace Treaty and now known to the world as Bratislava, 


It served as the theme for a_ harangue from , 
Hungarian _ fellow-passenger. And even when 


comparatively close to Budapest one is again reminded 
of this ever-present grievance, for the Czechoslovakia 
frontier comes to within twenty-five miles of th 
national capital. 

I wonder who 
I have sailed upon its waters on many occasions an( 
have followed its course from Passau, through the Ito 
Gates, almost to its mouth in the Black Sea I hav 


never found a trace of blue in its rapidly flowing waters. F 
That is not to say that the Danube is not a beautilil§ 


river, because it is, and to sail between its wide bank f 


through the great plains of Central Europe is a never & 
.to-be-forgotten experience. 
‘have left Western Europe behind as you look at thf 
great herds of cattle and horses, the droves of pigs, tht 
one-storied, straggling villages, the picturesque woodeag 


wells—reminiscent of Russia and the East—the water 
wheels and the ever-present flocks of geese. 


preoccupation of the populace. To arrive in Budapes 
by water after dark is a wonderful experience—a shinini 
river, great hills covered with lights, a city of phantom 


buildings, bridges and myriad lights takes shape as yoy 


glide along to the landing-stage. 


Whatever its past tribulations or present poverty 
Budapest docs not depress the spirits on arrival as doy 
Vienna. The visitor sees few outward signs of thi 


hard times the country has been through. Budapest if 


one of the gayest-looking and cleanest capitals in Europ 
> ments 


and it is satisfactory to know that a growing number ( 
Englishmen are visiting it. 


a specially reduced Friday-to-Tuesday all-inclusive tick’ 
is provided which is growing in popularity. Three ‘ 


four days is, of course, too short a period in which tf 
’ sition, 


‘ beautii 


learn much about Hungarian conditions, but anyhow | 
will fill the visitor with the desire to return to thi 


hospitable country. Budapest is frequently chosen fc 


international conferences, and at the time of my VS 
the Esperantists were in session; and certainly there a 
few pleasanter big cities, for it is exceptionally Ww 





first called the Danube blue! hp 
certainly possessed a picturesque imagination, for although f 


Here you feel that you 


You are it 
Eastern Europe, in a land where agriculture is the chic 


The Hungarian Governme'p 
is doing all it can to attract foreigners, the toumy 
traffic is steadily increasing, and in order to induh 
visitors to Vienna to include Budapest in their joumey 
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provided with distractions for the visitor in the way of 
bathing establishments and open-air restaurants. In the 
Danube, about ten minutes by taxi, is Margaret Island, 
a kind of public park, consisting chiefly of open-air 
restaurants, cafés and bathing-beaches. During several 
months spent in Central Europe this summer I could 
almost count on the fingers of two hands the meals I had 
indoors. Why is it that in England we refuse to eat in 
the open? I think if I had to give the chief superficial 
difference between the British people and their Continental 
neighbours I would reply that throughout the summer 
we eat our food in stuffy rooms, while abroad from May 
to September food is always served out of doors except 
on rainy days. British people must hate fresh air and 
love froustiness—despite all the talk to the contrary— 
or otherwise they would never tolerate such conditions. 
There are apologists who tell us that our refusal to take 
our meals out of doors is due to our climate and to the 
dirt. The British climate is much maligned, for there are 
few years in which many weeks could not be spent out 
of doors. As regards the dirt—I suppose the apologists 
refer to the smuts caused by the smoke nuisance—I agree 
with Mr. Gerald Barry, who, in a humorous talk on the 
wireless the other day on his return from a Continental 
holiday, said that if dirt were really the cause of our 
refusing to eat out of doors, this was an argument against 
dirt and not against open-air meals, J. 
(T'o be continued.) 


A Modern Master of Sculpture 


| gave controversy has shown that the bulk of 
\ ariticism of a public monument tends to concen- 
trate on the actual sculptured figure itself to the neglect 
of other considerations. Yet a statue cannot be complete 
in itself, It must have a basis; it must stand in a certain 
position and be in a certain light; and it must be con- 
ceived in relation to its immediate surroundings. All 
such considerations tend to be forgotten both by those 
responsible for the choice of a monument and by the 
critics who examine it after its erection. All too often 
they are forgotten by the artist himself. Carl Milles, the 
Swedish sculptor, stands almost alone among living 
sculptors in attaching a primary importance to such 
things. He realizes that without a due regard for the 
setting, the light and the architectural framework, a 
statue, however beautiful in itself, may lose half or all its 
merit. It is not merely enough to design the figure and 
let who will produce its basis and choose its position. The 
feeble architectural framework of so many London 
statues is evident at a glance. It is essential to continue 
the lines of the figure on to its basis—to make the basis 
and the space in which the statue stands bear an intimate 
relation to the figure itself. Carl Milles combines the eye 
of a sculptor with the feeling of an architect, and thus he 


} is without question the finest sculptor of public monu- 
ber (ie 
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tickel 
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ments in Europe. 
Above all, he is a master of proportion. He knows to 
a nicety how to design a monument for a public square or 


> for a terrace which will harmonize exactly with the place 


1 which it stands and which brings out the latent beauty 
of the surroundings. He has also a peculiar genius for 


| arranging the volume and angle of flow of water in a 
ich 






fountain so as to fit in with the lines of the whole compo- 
sition, His public fountains are amongst his most 
beautiful and his most important work. 

He was born in 1875 near Upsala, and, like many great 
sculptors, first showed his talent in the carving of wood. 


He is thus essentially a cutter rather than a modeller, 
sand he has none of the facile smoothness of Maillol or 


Dobson. His work is always profoundly strong and 
solid, the work of a man who has complete control of his 
medium. 

His early studies were almost entirely in Paris, where 
he at first came under the spell of Rodin. But he has 
more completely emancipated himself from the 
Rodinesque manner than any other of those who came 
under Rodin’s influence. His style is essentially his own 
and at the same time essentially European. None of his 
works can be described as a pastiche. He has done nothing 
so eclectic as Epstein’s recent work on the Underground 
Building, where Egyptian, Maya, and Assyrian elements 
vie for predominance to the detriment of personal style. 
Yet no one has a more profound knowledge of the sculp- 
ture of all lands and all ages than Milles, and he has learnt 
lessons from them all. Most interesting of all is the fact 
that the emotions put into and inspired by his work are 
always calm and profound. Charm, grace, and strength 
are in every line. Sometimes he achieves that very 
difficult thing in art—humour. The sculptures that 
decorate the Fountain of Poseidon at Gothenburg, or the 
exterior of the Enskilda Bank at Stockholm, are as 
entertaining and humorous as a tale by Hans Andersen. 
The Gothenburg fountain is austerely simple in plan, 
being a vast scalloped basin with the water rising steeply 
in the centre. Round the scalloped sides a long story 
unfolds itself, a story that children could understand but 
which they could read in a score of different ways. 
Lovely nereids fly in terror from wicked old men of the 
sea, with seal-like faces. Young fauns from the land 
enter an alien clement in alarm. Young tritons struggle 
with the old men of the sea to save the nereids. An old 
faun rushes across the water to help his sons. At intervals 
evil-looking sharks emerge to scare the one or the other 
or to fight among themselves. The whole thing is excite- 
ment and amusement, for all of it is light-hearted. What 
a monument for a park, for the endless delight of children 
and their elders! And what a contrast with our own 
extremely sophisticated Peter Pan, which must mean so 
little to youngsters but which is so sentimentally satisfying 
to the parents. And the vigour and life of this fountain 
is essentially that of a northern art and the story one of 
northern seas: the fresh air of the Baltic and the North 
Sea is in so much of his work. 

The Enskilda Bank has three reliefs over its doors in 
black granite. One shows merchants of the thirteenth 
century bringing in their cattle and their cash. The next, 
two bankers of the fourteenth century bartering and cal- 
culating, avaricious and cunning. The third, the most 
amusing, shows merchants of the East India Company 
holding in their arms their oriental treasures—Buddhas 
and ivory figures from India, Burma, and Siam. Periwigs 
and buckled shoes but enhance the dignified content- 
ment of their faces. 

But Milles has a more musical and more lyric style. In 
the gardens of his own villa on an island near Stockholm 
he has set up in most perfect surroundings the pick of his 
own work. Among them his smaller fountains stand out 
as things of peculiar beauty. Two, of black granite, 
derive an added loveliness from the glistening light that 
shines from the wet surface of the stone, for the water 
flows over the whole figure and the basin in which it 
stands. I cannot help feeling that if Trafalgar Square 
were given over to Milles to remodel we should see a 
wealth of beauty in spacing and in arrangement of basins 
of water and of statues that is quite impossible with the 
sordid spoutings that we have at present. Some of his 
more recent statues are of classic simplicity and grace. 
Susanna bathing, kneeling above a great shell into which 
the water falls, the whole group in a finely finished green 
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bronze, is as perfect a conception as any sculptor could 
achieve. 

But Milles has many qualities of greatness. Perhaps 
his most important work is a colossal seated figure of 
wood, painted over its entire surface, which is set up in a 
great alcove of the main hall of the Nordisk Museum, the 
National Museum uf Stockholm. It shows the mighty 
figure of Gustav Vasa, the saviour of Sweden in the 
sixteenth century. It is exactly on the scale of the great 
statues of gold and ivory of Pheidias and conceived in the 
same manner. But the figure is cut in a formal style 
that recalls the period of the great king. Such is its 
position that the artist had to counteract the optical 
effects caused by seeing it from the ground, and although 
the figure seems to be of normal proportions the body 
from the hips upwards is actually some three feet higher 
than it would be if the natural proportions were kept. 
The basis on which it stands is, perhaps, the most beau- 
tiful of all the architectural settings Milles has created. 
Its lines and its mouldings are subtle and exquisite, and 
the figure gains enormously from their skilful composition. 
The statue was presented to the Museum by a private 
donor and it was a work of great expense. From its first 
inception to its completion no less than twenty-three 
years have passed, for works of that magnitude are not 
-asily achieved. 

The work of Milles is little known in England. An 
exhibition of his work in 1925 at the Tate Gallery served 
but to introduce him to the public. But only his minor 
works were exhibited, and he is not an artist of gallery 
pieces. His greatest works can only be seen in the 
squares and gardens of Sweden, and no exhibition will do 
him full justice. 

His importance is that he alone seems to understand 
the full réle that sculpture can play in public life. He 
sees its relations to architecture and to open spaces. 
Drawing-room sculpture is nice enough in its way, but 
it is not sculpture in the grander sense ; nor is it sculpture 
as that art has been conceived throughout the ages. 
Small isolated pieces of sculpture for house decoration 
have been recently described as “aspidistra sculptures.” 
It is to that conception of the art of stone carving and 
bronze casting that Milles serves as the healthiest antidote. 

STANLEY CASSON. 


“Whisk”? and ‘“ Swobbets”’ 


apo not long ago Sir Edmund Davis had special 

playing cards designed by Mr. Edmund Dulac, 
it seemed that a fashion of old times might well be revived, 
and that many people would follow his example and have 
their own special cards made and decorated by artists 
of note. 

The origin of playing cards goes back a long way in our 
history, and most of our games are based upon those 
played by our ancestors many years ago. Whist has 
an ancient, though unaristocratic lineage, for it began 
in the servants’ hall, where it was variously called 
“Whisk ” and ‘“ Swobbers.” Not until 1748, however, 
were its rules and principles as now known drawn up and 
established academically in the Crown Coffee House in 
Bedford Row by a set of players, of whom Edward 
Hoyle was one. Hoyle was so fascinated with the game 
of whist that he immediately set about a publicity 
sampaign to popularize it among the Quality, and wrote 
the lines beginning :— 


* Whilst Ombre and Quadrille at court were used 
And Basset’s power the city dames amused, 
Imperial Whist was yet but light esteemed, 
And pastime fit for none but rustics deemed.” 


Modern poker is a variant of the old game of Maw, 


——s 


which was a favourite pastime with James I. and sy. 
ceeded Primero, a Spanish game much played at Court 
in Tudor times. Maw has been known under many 
names since. It was called Five Cards in Ireland, Ajj 
Fours in Kent, and Post and Pair in the West of England; 
The game is undoubtedly the ancestor, ‘in the direct 
line, of modern Poker, while Euchre is an offshoot of the 
old French Eeart¢é. Noddy, another game played at the 
Stuart Court, has survived as Cribbage. 

Mr. Dulac was following in the footsteps of many , 
mediaeval craftsman when he turned his hand to decorating 
playing cards, but, whereas his intent was purely decorative, 
many of the old craftsmen had an educational scheny 
behind their work. It is odd to think, in these times of 
informative cigarette cards, that as long ago as 1518, 
Franciscan friar, named Murner, published first a Logica 
Memorativa, a method of teaching logic with a pack of 
cards, and later designed cards giving a summary of 
civil law. In 1656, an Englishman named Jackson 
wrote a work called The Scholar’s Sciential Cards, which 
purported to teach reading, writing, grammar and 
arithmetic by means of cards and card games. Late 
still, in the early eighteenth century, packs of cards 
called The Genteel Housekeeper’s Pastime were common, 
These were described as ‘* the Mode of Carving at Table, 
represented in a Pack of Playing Cards, by which anyone 
of Ordinary Capacity may learn how to carve in Mode, 
all the usual dishes of Flesh, Fish, Fowl], and Baked 
Meats, with the several Sauces and Garnishes to Ever 
Dish of Meat.” 

It is difficult to discover the precise date at which cards 
came into common use in Europe. The earliest mention 
‘of them one finds is of a payment for the painting ofa 
pack for Charles VI. of France, in the accounts of his 
treasurer, Poupart, in 1392. Their origin is probably 
Asiatic. They certainly existed in China many centuries 
before they became known in the Western world. In 
the early days of their European history they were much 
in use as fortune-telling instruments. Reading fortune 
from a pack of cards is an amusing accomplishment stil 
practised by many people to-day for the entertainment 
of their friends, and, before the suppression of professional 
clairvoyants, the possession of a pack of cards was just 
as important an item of the charlatan’s kit as the crystal 
globe that was seldom absent from their properties. 











I have cut and laid the cards—a much bethumbed and F 
ancient pack, covered with zodiacal signs—under the & 


necromantic eye of a Bond Street seer not so long ago, 
and remembered as I did so that painting in the Museum 
at Nantes (said to be Van Eyck’s) showing Philip the 
Good, afterwards King of Spain, consulting a fortune 


teller, and eagerly drinking in the story which the cards F 
Cartomancy was an ancient art, and its—7 


foreshadow. 


earliest European expounder was probably Frances 


Marcolini, whose work on the subject was printed if 


Venice in 1540. 


We owe our tax on imported foreign playing cards 0 


Sat 


Charles I., who granted a royal charter to the Londayy 


makers in 1628, and prohibited the importation of cards : 
from abroad, but the old edict of Henry VII., forbidding 


sess 


eee 


the playing of cards by the servants and apprentices, 


except at Christmas time, has long since been forgotte?. | 


JOSEPHINE VINCENT. 
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Paying Homage to St. Stephen 
of Hungary 


[This pen-picture of the celebration of St. Stephen’s Day at 
Budapest is sent to us by a Hungarian reader of the Spectator. 
The writer describes the feelings of a Hungarian peasant woman 
from Transylvania, now Rumanian territory. St. Stephen’s Day is a 
great annual national holiday.—En. Speetater.1 

T was on a sultry August evening, as the buffaloes 
| were coming home to be milked, that the thought 
of St. Stephen’s Day went, like a quickened heart beat, 
through the little Transylvanian village. An old woman 
called out to a neighbour farther up the street : 

“In Budapest they'll soon be hanging out the flags 
for St. Stephen’s Day.” 

And the neighbour, who was also old—she had been 
tying her kerchief under her chin for a score of years 
and more—answered : 

“Aye; there’d be many of us travelling up free on 
that day if we weren’t Rumanians now, God help us.” 

A third said: ‘* It would have been a poor show in 
those days without the Kérésf6 lads and lasses—or old 
folk either.”’ 

A fourth who, like the others, had been standing in 
front of her own carved and painted gate-post, waiting 
for the returning kine, but who, unlike them, still wore 
the pleated red skirt and the kerchief tied in the nape 
of the neck of the young, being, indeed, but just turned 
twenty, listened spellbound to this conversation. She 
had to think of it all the time she was milking. And 
that evening, sitting with her man on the porch steps, 
she startled him with the proposal that they should 
go up to Budapest and take part in the St. Stephen’s 
Day procession. 

“You and I—in our Easter Sunday best,” she said, 
as who should say: ‘“‘ We will don our ermine robes 
and coronets in honour of the day.” 

The cricket under the porch shrilled once, twice, 
thrice before the man took the pipe from his mouth. 
Then he said, slowly but benignly; “I don’t mind 
if we do.” 

He was six foot two, so he could afford to let his wife 
have her own way now and then. 

Next day the girl took her own and her husband's 
“Easter Sunday best ” from the great painted “ tulip- 
chest,” and laid it, in all its glory of creamy linen, 
flashing colour and sumptuous embroidery, out in the 
yard to air. Her little red top-boots, pointed and high- 
heeled, she also brought forth, wiping them with tender 
care; and she polished her man’s big black ones till 
they shone. She even re-pleated, with an art all the 
women of her village know the trick of, the black silk 
apron trimmed with ribbons of beetle’s-wing green. 
And she fingered wistfully the pearl-set coronet with its 
many-coloured streamers that lay in the bottom of the 
chest, almost, though not quite, finding it in her heart 
to wish that she were still unmarried, so that she might 
have the right to wear it. 

The next thing was to get passports for them both. 
For that you had to travel by train to Kolozsvar, which 
they now call Cluj, and wait, sometimes for days, till 
you were admitted to the Prefectura. After that things 
were generally easy. But this time the Rumanian 
sub-prefect, who had not forgotten that a few months 
before the village of Kérésfé had declined to a man to 
show its picturesque costumes in the street procession 
In Bucarest, flatly refused to hand out the desired pass- 
ports. And the couple, bitterly disappointed, had to 
return home empty-handed. 

It was the girl’s resentment which, having flamed 
highest, died down first. ; 


* We'll just have to slip over the border by night,” 
she said simply. And the man answered: “ We'll do 
that ’’—showing that his blood, too, was up. 

However, it so happened that when the time came he 
was forced to stay at home, the heifer having fallen sick 
and needing tending. And the girl, having cooked his 
meals for three days and packed the hand-woven double 
bag which is the Transylvanian peasant’s suitcase, 
started out on the great adventure alone. 

She went by train as far as Oradea Mare, the town 
which lies nearest the present Rumanian frontier. There 
she got out and hoisting her twin bags on to her vigorous 
young shoulders, set out on foot towards the marshy 
land north of the town across which you can most safely 
and surely reach Hungarian territory. Now and then 
she had to inquire her way from the haymakers in the 
meadows, and more than one peasant lad seemed only 
too willing to show it to her—all the more so because she 
seemed so capable of finding it for herself. But she proved 
equally capable in shaking off all such advances ; and it 
was alone that, after an eerie trudge under a clouded moon, 
she crossed, some time before dawn, the invisible line that 
divides Rumania from Hungary. 

In Léta, a townlet in the heart of the Great Plain, 
she boarded the train once more. It was packed with 
cheery provincials—hilarious pilgrims all agog for the 
wonders of the capital and St. Stephen’s Day, and quite 
ready, in their expansive holiday mood, to make friends 
with the stately young peasant woman in their midst. 
But though she answered their questions politely, she 
kept herself to herself, secretly, and unjustly, dubbing 
them riff-raff, with the Hungarian peasant’s aristocratic 
disdain for those who have taken to city clothes and 
exchanged the sweet and vigorous language of the Bible 
for the sort of jargon that goes with these. Almost she 
grew depressed as the hours went by—unaware that the 
endless golden monotony of the plains, so new and 
strange to the hill-dweller, had its share in the subduing 
of her spirits. The tears were not very far when, some 
time in the early evening hours, she was told that they had 
arrived and the train spewed her out into a grey and ugly 
square, full of grey and ugly people, hurrying and jostling. 
But as she strode along the broad street which leads to 
the heart of the city, between red, white and green banners 
fluttering like joyous bursts of song, her heart began 
to rise by leaps and bounds; and when, a little later, 
she came to the river, so incredibly wide and serene, 
and saw beyond it the familiar sight of green-mantled 
rocks and blue mountains, happiness rushed through her 
like a great wind and she could have sung for joy. 

But the greatest marvel came when all of a sudden 
a flood of intense light, as from a dozen hidden moons, 
was thrown on a church on the hill top, so that it stood 
out in stinging beauty against the night sky, every 
delicate arch and turret revealed. Sensitive to beauty 
as all the children of her district, the girl stood transfixed, 
with wide open eyes and held breath. She felt almost 
afraid, she knew not why, and all at once very small and 
humble—as small and as humble as a lost child—so that 
it comforted her to remember that she had come on a 
pilgrimage to St. Stephen, who had been a great and good 
man and though he had lived so long ago was still, some- 
how, a father to them all. A king he had been, with 
sceptre and crown... What was it she had learned 
about that in the days when the village school had still 
been Hungarian? “Stephen brought Christianity to 
Hungary and for this received a King’s Crown from the 
Pope. He was a wise and a just king and many years 
after his death it was found that his right hand had 
escaped corruption...” That was how they knew 
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he was a Saint. “‘ This Sacred Right Hand is now being 
guarded in the Royal Chapel in Buda.” Up there, 
she realized with a faint shock, “ and is carried round 
in solemn procession once a year.” To-morrow ! 

She slept on the river bank that night, under the 
arch of the bridge. But on the chill brink of dawn, 
when no living creature stirred as yet and the ships and 
barges loomed dim in the grey light, she rose, washed 
her face and body, and dressed with care. Then, having 
hidden her workaday clothes behind some stones in the 
shadow of the buttress, she sallied forth into the radiant 
morning, to cross the bridge and climb the hill to the 
palace. 

St. George’s Square was like a huge cauldron filled with 
sunlight, and colour, and simmering excitement. Squads 
of mounted police, on iron-grey horses with blood-red 
saddle cloths, were riding up and down; flocks of blue- 
robed nuns with starched white head-dresses fluttered 
this way and that; priests in golden vestments came 
hurrying past; and soldiers of the Life Guard, in green 
tunics, red breeches and long white capes stood as though 
carven in stone before the chapel doors. Groups of 
villagers from various districts of the country came 
marching up, each district in its own distinctive costumes, 
handsome, sumptuous or merely quaint ; while the great 
of the land, in fur-trimmed dolmans and aigretted caps, 
dashed up in motor-cars and stood about talking. 
Every minute some fresh arrival made one forget those 
that came before. And the girl from KG6résf6 stood in 
the crowd and gazed and gazed, altogether forgetting 
that she had meant to join the procession. She saw 
the Papal Nuncio arrive, frail and slim in his purple 
robes, and the Prince Primate in scarlet and ermine, 
his long train borne after him. She saw the Regent in 
his dark admiral’s uniform, and the Archdukes in field 
grey, with the young Archduchess in a Hungarian lady’s 
national dress—brocaded skirt, velvet bodice and tiny 
lace apron. And at last she saw the Chapel doors open 
and the Sacred Hand in its red and gold casket brought 
forth on the shoulders of priests. ... 


It was at this moment that a little man in black who - 


had been running to and fro all morning, ordering one 
group to stand here and another there, rushed up to her 
and barked out : 

“You're from Transylvania, aren’t you?” 

“ That’s right,” she said, standing straight and tall 
as a young fir tree and looking down on him benignly. 

‘“* Are there any more of you here ? ” 

She looked round at the crowd about her. 

“Many,” she said. “But none—” she dimpled 
suddenly—“ just like me.” 

“Then there’s nothing for it, you'll have to head the 
procession alone. We can’t afford to waste you in the 
rear. Come on.” 

Perhaps he had expected her to draw back, shy and 
giggling. But the K6résf6 women are not like that. 
She accepted the situation simply, and no trace of self- 
consciousness marred the dignity with which she went 
forward to take her place at the head of the line. There 
was a breathless pause of a minute or two. Then the 
great bells of the Coronation Church tolled out, and 
Elizabeth Péntek of Ké6résf6, her kerchiefed head erect, 
stepped out, slowly and solemnly, in front of Archdukes 
and prelates and the representatives of all the other 
villages. 
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Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—From across the bay San Francisco has the fantastig 
appearance of New York from the river, or Chicago across the 
Lake. Seen closer in, its fantasy is of another world, akin 
to nothing except those early films in which Harold Lloyq 
drives a runaway tramcar up and down switchback streets, 

The fourteen-storey buildings which in the distance haq 
seemed skyscrapers are now of human size, though perched 
crazily on the summit of steep hills. The checker-boang 
layout (which by frequent repetition had elsewhere become 
monotonous) is accomplished here by running streets over 
hills with an angle of 45 degrees or more. There are stairways 
on the sidewalk for pedestrians, suicidal hills for motor-cars, 
and (insurance rates being high), seats in the cable cars are 
arranged jaunting-car fashion, so that passengers shall not 
fall off. 

Like Chicago, San Francisco is a bidder for national conyep. 
tions : as its citizens will tell you, there are in the city 2,009 
hotels, 7,000 apartment houses, and over 3,000 lodging-houses, 
Like Pittsburgh or New York or Philadelphia, the city has its 
slums (advertised with pride as : SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO; 
THE INDUSTRIAL CITY). But in place of the dreary 
tenements of the East, slum-dwellers here have little wooden 
shacks, open to sea and sky and air. And their children haye 
the Pacific coast as their playground. 

San Francisco has a wonderful setting : Mediterranean seq 
and sky ; grass of an English green ; a climate which allows 
open-air life all the year round. Like Los Angeles it hag 
houses in every style of architecture: classical, Spanish, 
modern American. But on these crazy hills and against this 
lovely background nothing looks incongruous. There is 
colour everywhere: even the military prison of Alcatraz 
Island, with its Renaissance tower and the patches of vivid 
purple ice-plant beneath, looks a desirable residence. 

Other Californian cities are of equal beauty, and many of 
greater age. Modern San Francisco dates from the earth. 
quake of 1906: old San Francisco from some fifty years 
hefore.. The gold rush brought population, and to the gold 
rush the city owes its special character. No crowd is so cosmo 
politan as that of gold-seekers, and of all gold-seekers those 
of San Francisco were the most varied. Few of them came 
overland, for the overland trail was beset with the hardships of 
climate and country, and the dangers of Indian warfare. But 
thousands came by sea, from South, and East, and North. 

Like any other prospecting centre, San Francisco of the 
*fifties was a city of gamblers, cut-throats, and thieves. But 
the thieves went with the gold, and those who stayed on 
found consolation for their vain prospecting in a_ perfect 
climate and a soil which yielded a decent living, even to 
honest men. ‘They had, of course, to face the same difficulties 
as other cities of the West, and drastic methods were needed 
to “clean up” the town. On more than one _ occasion 
** Hounds ”’ and ruffians of equal calibre were hung from 
gallows erected for the purpose in the main streets. 

But the citizens did their work quickly, and their *‘ Society of 
California Pioneers’? is now over seventy years old—a 
great age for the West, but not so great as that of New York, 
of Boston, or even San Diego. Yet San Francisco is older 
than them all, and combines with the freedom and chivalry 
found only in the West, a sophistication which we are accus- 
tomed to consider European. I was taken “‘ round the town” 
by a man who knew its history, its good restaurants, and its 
beauty spots. He was a perfect guide and perfect host, 
but he apologized for showing me the town’s attractions, 
Inevitably I recalled Chicago and New York. 

San Francisco is alone: physically, because it is cut off by 
a bay which makes it impossible for it to incorporate all the 
flourishing towns on the mainland which are rapidly becoming 
its rivals in business and industry ; spiritually, because it 8 
the only cosmopolitan city in this new world. Other cities 


have their foreign populations, and in many States the foreign © 
element dominates (** My name is Yon Yonson, I come from © 
But in San Francisco, unlike the cities of the ‘ 
East where there was always a dominating Anglo-Saxon ‘ep 
strain, and the other cities of the West which derived thei F 


strength mainly from Puritan New England, the people her | of tl 
i le 
To-day the young Chinese attend American schools, weat F Wile 

Me 


Wisconsin ”’). 


have always been cosmopolitan. 


American clothes, and speak in American slang. Butthey 
retain an Oriental manner, and their Chinese quarter is still 
so real that it looks like a creation of the films. ‘The Spaniards 
and Italians are proud of their American citizenship, but they 


keep their food, their Latin houses, and their Latin way of life. | 
Motor-cars are to be seen in hundreds on every street, but the © 


rush of the East is here tempered by the certain knowledge 


clothes of the Chinese girl is not that of her native Canton, 
but it is one which well becomes her complexion. Either 


from her proximity or from a stronger sun, the Europea! ® 
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too, has half-closed eyes, and slow and languorous 


woman, 
movements which come as a shock after the restlessness of 
towns Jess than a day’s journey behind. 

Even in Oakland, twenty minutes by ferry across the bay, 


the pedestrian unable to obtain a seat in the street car is 
advised to: si Take next car.” In San Francisco, busiest 
seaport of the Pacific coast and twelfth largest city of the 
United States, he is free to choose. He may take the next 
car if he should wish: it will not be long, for the service is 
excellent. But, if he can stand the stiff climb up Telegraph 
Hill, he may also. walk. And—marvel of marvels—on 
arriving at the top he may even, without fear of being mistaken 
for a hobo or worse, sit down and rest.—~I am, Sir, &ce., 
A VIisiTor. 


‘The Theatre 


By Aupry anp WAvENEY CarTON 
AT THE Garrick THEeaTrRE. “ TIME 
By Dovucrias Murray. At THE ARTS 


[* Harry FAMILIES.” 
AND JANE Ross. 
AND THE Hour.” 
TuraTRE CLUB.] 


Arrer two evenings of nightmare uneasiness spent, last 
week, at these plays, I have come to the conclusion that 
the fault or vice one most dreads in dramatists is preten- 
liousness. One puts up with anything, one makes allow- 
ances for everything, so long as one isn’t forced to blush, 
to avert one’s eyes from the stage, to writhe with mental 
discomfort in one’s seat. 

Now the blush-provoking play, please understand, is not 
necessarily ‘immoral.’ It’s simply the play that loudly 
presents itself as being other than it is. It has illusions 
about itself, so to say. It suffers from Bovaryism, as (inter- 
preting Flaubert) M. Jules de Gaulthier calls the faculty of 
imagining oneself to be somebody else. Thus Happy Families 
is, or is meant by its general design to be, just another of 
the many chattering comedies we get every season. Were 
it merely that, one might be bored: one would not blush. 
One would watch its long bridge scene, and its walnuts-and- 
wine dinner scenes, with its overdressed women and its 
countty-house party, with languor; but not in pain. And 
one would rejoice, as usual, in Miss Constance Collier playing 
the old part she always plays to perfection, and always will 
play, until somebody obliges her with a better chance. But 
then—alas !—then it is that the authors (three to a play) 
seem to have rallied one another and taken counsel and 
said; “Come! Let us give significance and fire to our little 
play: let us make it into a big one. Give it a daring moral. 
Make all the women in it surreptitiously sinful—good. But 
that’s only satire. Let’s go one better. Our heroine may 
be (as the Puritans would say) sinful ; or she may be tempted. 
Let her be contrasted with the others in that she sins, or 
wants to, openly, honestly, in truth and in daylight. Not 
for her the evasions, discretion and concealment which, in 
the rival cases of her sister and father, did undoubtedly save 
much suffering in others and much scandal all about. She, 
brave girl, is for ruining her lover's political career and 
making a film-star splash.” A perfect example of Bovaryism ! 
Poor Emma Bovary is not in it with her! We blush and wish 
her unhappy. We resent her falling into the prosperous 
arms of another man at the end. 

Mr. Douglas Murray’s proffered ‘‘ case” is more special, 
evidently eccentric ; as one realizes rather late—in fact, 
about half way through his play. 

He shows us a thriving barrister troubled with an inter- 
mittent conscience about his cross-examinations. One of 
these troubles him particularly : he has dragged an innocent, 
afflicted woman into a scandalous suit. She warns him that 
Nemesis may overtake him. It does. But it needn't have 
done so if he hadn’t been such a fool. Blissfully married to 
the ideal wife—six years of wonderful happiness !—he 
discovers that she has loved another, and had a child by 
that other, before their marriage. Why didn’t she tell him ? 
Perhaps she judged him too justly. ‘She must have seen 
what fools clever men can be, in closed sections of their 
brains; as now, poor thing, she realizes—seeing him spout 
and rave and stamp about; while he admits that she is 
irreproachable. 

You think, at first, that some disillusioning revelation of 
essential duplicity in her must have come to him, something 
of the sort that makes “ the bottom drop out of everybody’s 
universe” in the Ibsen tragedy or comedy—say, in The 
Wild Duck. No; apparently it isn’t that. It isn’t a moral : 
it Is a disease—a nervous collapse which occurs as suddenly, 


| 4 startlingly, as it is cured—in a week-end cottage, where, 


once more, all the women overdress, while the men don’t 


bother to change for dinner. One blushes a little again, 
oping that this raving hero isn’t meant to be an example 


rity and honesty like the outrageous heroine of the 
rece which would Bovaryize itself into a drama, with 
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Me. Jack B. Yeats at THE ENGINEERS’ Hai, DUBLIN. 


WiiuiAM Morris thanked God for creating anything so 
pungent as an onion. Poets of the Celtic school seem to share 
Morris’s mind ; and so we have F. R. Higgins bringing the 
smells of the cattle fair into airy lyrics, and Hamish MacLaren 
sending his dreamland sailors forth with banjos. The arts of 
eye and tongue would be matched exquisitely if Mr. Higgins 
would write poems for Mr. Jack Yeats’s pictures, or if Mr. 
Yeats would illustrate the book that opens :— 


“There were three mariners did to a tavern come 
For singing, and dancing, and the best Jamaica rum.” 


The glamour of the wild skies, and the tang of homely 
reality mix in all Mr. Yeats’s paintings ; but, in this year’s 
exhibition, which he is giving at the Engineers’ Hall in Dublin, 
he handles his materials in a new fashion. Only one of the 
thirty pictures shown has his olden clarity. ‘This is Man 
versus Horse ; it depicts a race under green heavens, as seen 
from a dusky grand-stand. Here is the flavour of those pic- 
tures of life in the West of Ireland that made the artist’s fame. 
The rest of his new pictures all have the vagueness of line 
which began to appear in his work a few years ago. They are 
masses of colour which seems to have been struck upon the 
canvas in an instant as brief as-the glimpses that they depict ; 
and so, out of a whirl of vivid oils, we share the artist’s momen- 
tary vision of lads and lasses flying through the sky on ** Chair- 
o-planes,”’ or the flashing of colours in a wild activity as he 
sees ‘* Contortionists ” at a circus with the tail of his eye. 

Most of these new pictures are noted for darkness. They 
show us scenes of twilight, or, rather, to use the appropriate 
Irish epithet, scenes of ** dayli’ gone.” Through a glimmering 
room figures vaguely are discerned, or from a sombre window 
the violent purple of a winter sunset glows. Such pictures are 
A Room in Ballyshannon and Going to Wolfe Tone’s Grave. The 
beauty of these dusky views reveals itself only after patient 
contemplation ; but then how one marvels at the painter's 
art of omission: He has left only what darkness leaves, as if 
he had painted a daylight scene and then repainted it when 
the light had faded. -A Coal Boat lies beside a darkling quay, 
and Old Timers from ’Frisco pass in almost shapeless profile. 
We begin to grow hungry for light. 

Happily we receive it. A Farewell to Mayo gives us, as in 
the artist’s earlier work, all the brilliant exhilaration of the 
Atlantic skies, and the almost throbbing colour of the heaven- 
reflecting wet land. Riding towards us are two figures, back 
to back on a side-car ; the coat of one sharp against the light, 
the other frayed by the oblique striking of the luminance. 
We do not need the title to convey the overwhelming nostaglia 
that is rising in the rugged figure for whom the skies have 
spread their ineffable brilliance. Here is all the poetry of 
that world out of which the singers are sending us their salted 
words. 

The exhibition is one of a perfected art ; we only dare to 
wish that the painter would avoid an excessive obscurity, as 
when, in a passionate excitement of colour, he depicts a 
Woman Crossing a Bridge, but has to tell us what he has 
painted. A. DE B. 

Tut Nationa Art-COLLECTIONS FUND. 

Last week, by the gracious permission of His Majesty, 
members of the National Art-Collections Fund were again 
given the opportunity of viewing the Royal collection of 
pictures and the gardens at Buckingham Palace. Judging 
by the numbers who passed through the galleries, the majority 
of the members must have taken advantage of this privilege. 
The Italian Primitives were not accessible, but in the long 
galleries and the dining-room the Dutch and English schools 
were well displayed, also the magnificent HKembrandts. 
Members were able to renew acquaintance with Jan Steen’s 
Lady at her Toilet, and other gems of the Dutch school, which 
His Majesty lent to the exhibition at Burlington House. 
In the Royal dining-room portraits, such as Gainsborough’s 
Queen Anne and Lawrence’s George IV., came in for special 
attention, while, apart from the portraits, the room itself 
with its cream and gold, its highly ornamented ceiling and 
open view over the gardens, was eagerly inspected. 

The National Art-Collections Fund’s object is to secure 
pictures, and other works of art, for our national collections, 
and since its inception it has collected over a quarter of a 
million for that purpose. A minimum subscription of a 
guinea is all that is asked. Besides opportunities for seeing 
private collections, members have free access to the National 
Gallery, the Portrait Gallery, the Tate, the Wallace Collection 
and the London Museum on all days. They are also per- 
mitted to make use of the Reading-room at the British 
Museum, and the Library at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
It is a good guinea’s worth, for, in addition to the advantages 
you receive, you have the further satisfaction of knowing 
that you are helping our galleries and museums to procure 
pieces which otherwise would often be ene: a 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


Mr. MacDOonatp’s VIsIT. 

Appraisal of the full effect of Mr. MacDonald’s visit must 
await the event, as with the chances and changes of time 
they unfold themselves. Meanwhile it may be said without 
qualification that, at any rate in American eyes, his visit has 
already born ample fruit. Mr. MacDonald has done much to 
dissipate the suspicion left by the abortive Geneva Conference 
and the Anglo-French Naval Pact. Certainly he has carried 
the conviction that behind his words of goodwill are the 
realities of a sincere and reasoned faith and a firm purpose. 
Press comment, even in papers previously hostile to Anglo- 
American negotiations or adversely critical of them, as well 
as the personal testimony of Congressmen, members of the 
Administration and others who have met Mr. MacDonald, 
reveal an entirely changed atmosphere. It is felt, too, that 
the President and the Prime Minister have co-operated 
admirably to overcome the concrete difficulties about which, 
even at the time of Mr. MacDonald’s arrival, apprehension was 
apparent. Naval equality is not only accepted in principle, 
but the differences in the way of its realization are composed 
or likely to be. Headway has been made in meeting the 
views of Congressmen who were not entirely in sympathy 
with what had been done. 

The susceptibilities of other countries have been scrupulously 
respected, as the acceptance of invitations to the forthcoming 
London Conference testifies. Much remains for the future, 
but there is reason to hope, as the New York World remarks, 
that “‘the more certain it becomes that Anglo-American 
Naval rivalry is ended, the greater the probability of reaching 
agreement with the other Powers.” 

* * 2 XK 
A “ Lospsyinc ” Inquiry. 

Precipitated by the Shearer revelations, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee’s decision to investigate the whole subject of 
Congressional lobbying meets a long-standing demand and is 
widely applauded. The appointment of Senators T. J. 
Walsh, Borah, J. C. Blaine and Caraway as members of the 
investigating sub-committee is seen as a guarantee that the 
inquiry will be searching. While covering a wide field, the 
investigation is wniikely to be much concerned with individuals 
or organizations whose work is done in the open. But 
an attempt is to be made to bring to light the activities of 
agents who work indirectly, and hide the sources of their 
financial support. Particular attention is to be given to 
tariff lobbying. The Senators also intend to expose some 
lobbyists to their own clients. Claiming influence, which in 
fact they do not possess, with Congressmen, journalists and 
other prominent personages, a host of lobbyists is said to 
be trading upon the gullible, extracting large fees from them 
and giving negligible services in return. Exposure alone 
may effectively discredit these agents, at any rate for a time. 
The sub-committee, however, is also counted upon to suggest 
legislative means to regulate all lobbying activities in the 
future. Compulsory registration of lobbyists and the 
publication of their financial receipts and expenditures is 
proposed, but there is a difference of opinion as to the 
adequacy of such remedies. 

' * * * x 
Tue Sniprinc Boarp. 

The trials of the American merchant marine are once more 
engaging attention in consequence of the Comptroller- 
General’s report that 321 former Government vessels have 
been sold for less than 4 per cent. of their cost, and President 
Hoover's instruction to the Attorney-General to investigate 
the sales. The Shipping Board officials claim that the best 
available bids were accepted in accordance with the Con- 
gressional desire to end government ownership as quickly 
as possible and expedite the development of a privately 
owned American merchant marine. In the meantime some 
buyers of former Government ships are themselves expressing 
dissatisfaction because the ocean mail contracts, which 
they claim were an essential corollary of their purchases, 
have not been granted them. The shipowners’ interpretation 
of the Merchant Marine Act, which provided for the award 
of such contracts among other inducements to help American 


,outdoor noises in the city, civic organizations of doctors, 


——— 


shipping, differs from that of the Postmaster-General. Face 
with a deficit in his own department, the Postmaster is 
not convinced that the law compels him to grant contract; 
except at his discretion. Meanwhile the advocates of , 
bigger American merchant marine assert that, while 
paper the present fleet, totalling 11,000,000 tons, is seeong 
only to Great Britain’s, about 50 per cent. of the ships ar 
useless and another 25 per cent. nearly obsolete. A reviey 
of the whole policy of Congress and the Administration jp 
respect of merchant shipping is being sought in a resolution 
which has been introduced into the Senate. 
* DY * * 












Export TRADE. 

With an anticipated total value of $5,600,000,000, American 
export trade this year promises to exceed that of any previous 
year, excepting the War years, when foreign competition was 
virtually non-existent. From 1910 to 1914 American exports 
averaged about $2,000,000,000 a year. A significant change 
is apparent in that while finished manufactures, before the 
War, constituted only 30 per cent. of the whole, they now 
amount, after consistent growth, to 52 per cent. Thuy, 
instead of being principally a source of raw materials for 
manufacture in other countries, the United States is now 
an active competitor in manufacture with them. One monl 
drawn from the changed character of the export trade is 
that it emphasizes America’s interest in the well-being of 
other countries and the need for friendly relations with them, 

* * 2 * 
















Norse IN NEw York. 
On the ground that property values are being depreciated, 
and the health of citizens impaired by excessive indoor and 







scientists and property-owners are supporting the New York 
municipal authorities in their effort to make New York a 
quieter place to live, work and sleep in. The municipal 
authorities and newspaper editors have been inundated lately 
by letters from annoyed citizens, complaining specifically, 
among other things, of wagons rattling along early moring 
streets, garbage cans being tossed about by strenuous col: 
lectors, cats yowling through the night, dogs barking, ice 
being delivered, restaurant dishes rattling, hucksters’ cries, 
peanut stand whistles, piano practising, blowing of horns and 
hooters, shrieking of faulty brakes, ringing of bells, hammering 
in construction work, noise from combustion exhausts, loud 
speakers, sirens, whistles, gongs, electric motors and drills aid 
“all the babel of modern invention.” New York is at 
exuberant city, and noise is the natural expression of its 
exuberance. 























* * * * 





Boston AND THE CENSORSHIP. 
With Boston’s Mayor, aided by a select jury, sitting in 
judgment to decide whether Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s Strang 






Interlude is a fit play to show to Boston, renewed attention 4 





is drawn to the extension of censorship powers proposed in, 
of all things, the pending Tariff Bill. Under the existing 
law the Customs officials may exclude from the United 
States any literature or picture which they deem “ obscene.’ 
In this category they have already placed Rousseau’s Co: 
fessions, Balzac’s novels and Candide. 
quite knows how or why, a clause has been embodied in the 









new Tariff Bill widening the powers of the Customs official 
** seditious. 
The clause is so general that, in the opinion of eminent lawyes 
and scholars, it may be used to exclude essential standarlf 





to include, in addition to the “ obscene,” the 






works on economics and political philosophy. With Customs, 
Treasury, Post Office and police officials, in addition 
library committees, education boards and anti-vice societies 
exercising censorship powers, the menace to civil liberties * 








felt to be acute. The whole position calls for review, ante 





that not in the spirit of the professional moralist who recently 

urged upon a convention of bankers that ‘ the best use to 

which $1,000,000 can be put is to spend it on moral literaturt 

for children.” Your New York CorreESPONDENT: 
New York, Wednesday, October 9th. 
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The League of Nations 


Sovereignty and Mandates 


Tur. spirit of mischief is seldom far from any place where 
two or three are gathered together, and it has to be recorded 
_with satisfaction as well as surprise—that the imp even 
had the temerity to invade this year’s sessions of the League 
Assembly. What else can account for the sudden trans- 
formation which fell upon the Sixth Conunittee when it was 
decorously discussing the riots in Palestine? Nothing less 
than the imp, lurking, like Puck, 
“in a gossip’s bowl 
In very likeness of a roasted crab,” 

can have bobbed against the lips of the august assemblage 

so that, hey presto, in a moment the statesmen were engaged 

in an animated discussion on—sovereignty. 

It is to be feared that there is not only mischief but an 
clement of glee in the way the Mandate-less States like Italy 
and Poland take every opportunity of rubbing in the fact 
that France, Great Britain, and in particular South Africa, 
do not exercise undiluted authority over their respective 
mandated territories. Thus, Italy, in the Sixth Committee 
of the Assembly, even went so far as to declare that the 
mandates are only ‘temporary.’ Sir Granville Ryrie’s 
retort that if the mandates had really been temporary, 
Australia would not have accepted hers, though unanswerable, 
was nevertheless couched in such terms as to show that the 
Italian shaft had barbs. 

Unofficial Poland has been even more precise than official 
Italy and talks openly of the whole question coming up 
for review in 1931 (see the Polish Economist, July, 1929). 
The Paris correspondent of the Daily Express has also voiced 
this curious idea, the origin of which I have been unable to 
trace. The hope seems to be entirely groundless. 

The Sixth Committee is not the only part of the League's 
organization to have risen to the imp’s bait. The sovereignty 
complex had already shown itself (and by no means for the 
first time) on several occasions during the July session of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission—in the examination of 
the annual report for French Togoland, for Tanganyika, 
and half a dozen times in connexion with South-West Africa. 
Unable to agree about it, the Mandates Commission referred 
it tothe Council. The Council’s Rapporteur, Mr. Procopé, of 
Finland, traced the discussion back to 1927 and then pro- 
ceeded to repeat the dictum of his ‘* distinguished prede- 
cessor,” Mr. Belaerts von Blokland, of the Netherlands, who 
on September 8th of that year informed his colleagues on the 
Council that the relationship of mandatory to mandated 
territories ‘‘ is clearly a new one in international law, and for 
this reason the use of some of the time-honoured terminology 
in the same way as previously is perhaps sometimes inappro- 
priate to the new conditions.” Mr. Procopé added to this 
very tactful statement a little shaft of his own as follows: 
“IT think all my colleagues will agree with me that there is 
no reason to modify in any way this opinion, which states 
implicitly that sovereignty, in the traditional sense of the 
word, does not reside in the mandatory Power.” 

Although it should be said that comment in the corridors 
Was not entirely in accord with Mr. Procopé’s view, it would 
nevertheless appear at first sight from his parting shot that 
our imp of mischief had made a decidedly successful onslaught 
on mandatory Powers in general. For if sovereignty does 

not reside with the mandatory, with whom does it reside ? 

No doubt it would be a source of some satisfaction to 
those Powers which are not the fortunate custodians, shall 
we say, of mandated territories if they could argue from Mr. 
Procopé’s dictum that since the sovereignty does not vest 
in the mandatory Power it must belong to the League, and 


| therefore, in part at any rate, to themselves. Perhaps some 
y Pp 


of them even cherish a spark of hope that one day the League 
will come to them and offer them their turn of these allegedly 
desirable wardships. But unfortunately this house of cards 
colllapses completely when it is examined more closely. In 
the first place, the mandates were bestowed, not by the 


| League, but by the ‘* Big Five” of the Peace Conference. 


It would be necessary, in fact, not only for Great Britain, 


France, Italy, and Japan to agree to the transfer of a mandated 





area to another guardian, but for the United States to agree 
likewise—as, for instance, was done when Great Britain 
voluntarily severed Ruanda-Urundi from Tanganyika in 
order to give it into the custody of Belgium. This consent 
has already, in a sense, been given in advance in respect of 
the “A” mandates in so far as Article 22 of the Covenant 
provides for the districts in question—Iraq, Syria, Palestine, 
and Transjordania—joining the League as soon as a limited 
period of tutelage is over. But much pain and travail would 
be necessary before sanction could be obtained for any 
transfer of “*B” and ‘ C” mandates; and even if the fence 
of the Big Five were successfully surmounted, there would 
still remain another in the shape of the Assembly and Council 
of the League which would have to agree to accept the new 
mandatory. When this happened in the case of Ruanda- 
Urundi Germany had not yet been admitted to the League. 

Probably the key to the whole debate is to be found in 
the fact that each protagonist has a different conception of 
the meaning of the word under discussion. What does 
** sovereignty > mean? The eminent international lawyer, 
Mr. W. L. Bisschop, has written that the word was “* born 
in the sixteenth century under circumstances when absolutism 
in the person of the king was part of the political ideas of 
the time.” But “the advance of democracy caused the 
original conception no longer to harmonize with the new 
ideas which grew up around it.” He adds significantly, ““ No 
conception has been a greater hindrance to the development 
of a commonwealth of nations.” 

According to Sir John Fischer Williams, the proper use of 
the *“ much-abused word ‘ sovereignty’” is to be found in 
“a relation of person to person, not the relation of a person 
to a thing.” Another authority, Mr. A. E. MeNair, thinks 
that “ very little practical help is obtained by attempting to 
apply existing conceptions of sovereignty to such a novel 
state of affairs as the mandate system presents.” 

Nevertheless, it is certain that something needs to be 
done to clear up the present position. Take the case of 
French Togoland : in the last annual report to the Mandates 
Commission mention was made of a category of “ native 
French citizens.” This phrase was at once pounced upon 
by some of the members of the Commission. Was it the 
intention of the mandatory that the natives of the country 
were to be assimilated to France ? The French representative 
intimated that * collective nationalization ” was not intended. 
But he added that the term “ citizenship” as applied to 
Togolanders had aroused misgivings in the minds of the 
French authorities, for it might appear to imply the existence 
of a kind of independent State. Until the middle way 
between complete subjection and complete independence 
has been accurately mapped out, there is bound to be trouble. 
The difficulties which have arisen in connexion with South- 
West Africa are another case in point. And if further 
examples are needed they are to be found in such incidents 
as the complaint of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
at its last session that Sir Donald Cameron, the Governor 
of Tanganyika, had called King George “ sovereign” of the 
territory in a cable addressed to His Majesty. The P.M.C. 
gravely reproved Sir Donald for this dreadful offence, saying 
that they thought he had a better understanding of the 
mandates system than to commit such an error. 

It is therefore an excellent thing that the jurists who have 
in hand the question of the codification of international law 
should have put the mandate system into their list of items 
to be dealt with. It is to be hoped that when this subject 
comes before a codification conference, the need of stan- 
dardizing the legal phraseology will not be lost sight of. 
The relationship of States and the functions of governments 
have so changed since the War that not only are old definitions 
obsolete, but in many respects an entirely new nomenclature 
is really needed if any degree of clarity and precision is to 
be obtained. In no case is the need greater than in regard 
to mandates, and we owe a debt of gratitude to the imp of 
mischief for calling attention to this fact. 

A. G, Lias. 
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Country Life 


A FarminG REvIvAL ? 

One may not speak of a general revival in British farming, 
if only for the reason that quoted examples of ruin and loss 
rain on the head of any and every articulate optimist. Farm- 
ing is one of the most difficult and various of all professions, 
especially in a country which is regarded from Denmark to 
the Antipodes as the greatest market in the world. Wherever 
there is a superfluity of any food, or indeed of most other 
goods, London is the place that first enters the producer's 
mind. We are insular, but not isolated. Our insularity 
prevents co-operation (the secret of success in both Denmark 
and Canada), and our want of isolation is not a negative 
quality: it may be expressed as the provision of cheap 
transport. The sea, since the days of steam, is the very con- 
trary of the “‘ moat defensive *’ of Elizabethan days. More 
than this, our consumers as well as many retailers are apt to 
show a naughty preference for what is imported. Were not 
even hospitals buying Canary potatoes at £17 a ton when they 
could get good English at about £7 or less ? 


& * * * 


Nevertheless and notwithstanding, signs of revival pop up 
like Jacks-in-the-box from many unexpected quarters. For 
example: in Hertfordshire a few farms are vacant, and some 
are let at the nominal rent of 8s. 6d. an acre. A great many 
ex-arable acres are now grass or what is alleged to be grass. 
Several wide spaces have become sheep-runs. Yet at their 
latest meeting the Agricultural Committee of the Hertford- 
shire County Council discussed at great length the accounts 
of a particular small-holder, whose success appeared to appal 
a certain number of the members. Extremely precise accounts 
and “ costings ’’ were kept by the farmer, who is a tenant of 
the County Council. To give the barest outline, on fifty-four 
acres he made a net profit for the years 1925 to 1928 of the 
respective sums of £177, £268, £262 and £410. The cropping 
included grass land, wheat, barley, oats, hay, sugar beet, 
potatoes, Brussels sprouts and other vegetables. Cows, pigs 
and poultry are kept. The tenant’s own labour (at 31s. a 
week) and his wife’s have been reckoned in the accounts. The 
profit is therefore net in the strictest sense of the word. The 
live stock, which consumed most of the grain and fodder 
grown on the farm, were the surest and steadiest source of 
income. 

* * * * 


The Committee discussed the figures in order to decide 


whether more publicity should be given, and decided against 
further publication for the time being. Doubtless the success 
is exceptional, not normal; but publicity can only do good, 
for the conditions are in no way exceptional. It is important 
to extract and emphasize the causes of such an adventure 
by a man, an ex-soldier of clerical upbringing, who began 
without farming knowledge. They seem to me to be three- 
fold. The farmer farms well because all his training, though 
brief, was scientific. He has spent almost as much thought 
on marketing as on producing. He has taken advantage of 
any local market available. Though over 16 per cent. of the 
land is grass, the whole has produced an average of £20 
per acre. 
* * * * 

BrERKSUIRE Farms. 

A good deal has been written of late (chiefly in the Daily 
News) about a Berkshire farm and the salient success of its 
Danish owner, Mr. Hansen. who is well known as Chairman 
of the Danish Bacon Company, Ltd. He makes his 350 acres 
pay handsonicly, by much the same methods as the Hert- 
fordshire small-holder. He grows grain for consumption on 
the farm, and this makes plentiful manuring cheap and even 
necessary. The heavier the herd of stock, the better the 
land is “done.” Mr. Hansen is ardent for co-operation, and 
considers his profits would be immensely higher if other 
farmers would believe him. He especially misses the oppor- 
tunity for buying skim-milk from a creamery. His fear 
is that co-operation can only come from a new race of young 
farmers. 

* * * * 

I do not know Mr. Hansen’s farm, but I know well another 

Berkshire farm of about the same acreage—near Kingston 


Bagpuize—where derelict farms have been retrieved by 
high farming, and propose to give some further account of 
this venture, undertaken by Mr. Strauss, and of the Seareely 
credible contrasts between high farming and prairie farming 
that are to be found in Berkshire, one of the most various, 
beautiful and characteristic counties in England. 
% X* * * 

Direct SALe. 

Some of the produce of these farms is sold at the roads ide: 
and before Ieaving the subject, a word may be said on the 
subject of direct sale by producer to consumer, recently 
discussed here. It happens that I have come upon a goo 
many smal] examples of the principle. It is only withiy 
the last year or two that the Cornish farmers have realized 
the advantage of selling cream in Cornwall. They begin 
to reap a really valuable harve:t from sales that are very 
nearly direct. The local middleman, at worst, realizes 
his duty to the producer who is his neighbour. Again, 
quite a fair amount of produce is now sold direct at 
the roadside to motorists; and in the future some of 1s 
expect to see week-end sales of this sort swell to really 
important proportions. Fruit, vegetables, dairy produce, 
and flowers all come under this head; and _ perhaps eggs 
and poultry. Individual farmers have succeeded here and 
there solely by realizing the local opportunities. Near 
Newmarket they sell their straw at a high price and buy it 
back at a low price. Some Norfolk barley-growers supply 
local breweries that almost pledge themselves to use the 
local products, to the benefit of the beer as well as the farmer, 
Direct sales will never, perhaps, increase to the point of 
lessening the need and wisdom of the National Mark scheme, 
most fruitfully and ably conducted by the Ministry and the 
National Farmers’ Union in co-operation ; but the ideal of 


‘decentralizing the absurdly over-centralized market becomes 


more conscious ; and is likely to be as beneficent a reform as 
the decentralization of our factories. It will be greatly 
promoted by a sympathetic preference on the part of con 
sumers for fresh British produce. It is the best. 


* * * D4 


MiGRANT Birbs, 

Already—I speak of the home counties (that pleasant English 
term)—some of the winter migrants have arrived. Number 
of green plover have come south, some pigeon, and I hear 
from further north that fieldfare are before their time. The 
summer visitors seem to me to be normal in their departure. 
With me house martins were in large flocks during the second 
and third week of September: and they left in a body on 
September 27th. Of this type of bird only a few swallows 
remain. A few turtle doves were left at the end of September 
to delight the eye with their wonderful flight ; and—on another 
subject—I never heard wood pigeons sing their “ little-bit-of- 
bread-and-no-cheese * 
Indeed, the rain wetted the whistle of a good number of birds, 
including chiff-chafis on their southerly passage. 


o% Cy * a 


AUTUMN OR SPRING ? 

The rain did not cheer only the birds. 
a spring song. 
may quote our “ redeunt jam gramina campis 
gusto on the very edge of winter. 


of flowers for weeks to come? 
drown ‘“ Ophelia ” or diminish the red in her fair complexion. 
And among the Penzance briars even Anne of Geierstei 
keeps her company. Autumn is, of course, a second spring. 
For example, a patch of rough earth moved three week 


ago in my garden, to make a bank, is to-day completely 


Shelley saw only one 


green with freshly germinated seeds. 
Most 


side of autumn when he wrote of his Western Wind. 
seeds do not wait for the spring ** trumpet,” 
are already long when the leaves fall from the hazel. 


W. Beacu Tuomas. 





so persistently at this late date — 


The grass has sung 
Lawns are green again beyond expectation; 
and we may be thankful that we live in country where We § 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Letters of the length of one of our‘ News of the Week is paragraphs are often more read, and therefore more 
effective, than those which fill treble the space. They should be written clearly on one side of the paper only.] 


THE WORD “CATHOLIC” 

[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
Siz,—On April 10th, 1902, the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Chureh of Ireland communicated the following statement 
onthe word “ Catholic ’’ to the General Synod of the Church 
of Ireland. The Synod received the communication as an 
able and straightforward statement as to what has been 
always held and expressed by the Church of Ireland. 


“The Archbishops and Bishops call the attention of members 
of the Church to the increasing misuse of the term ‘ Catholic,’ to 
describe, without any qualifying designation, that body of Christians 
only who acknowledge the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome. 
Members of the Roman Catholic Church are now commonly desig- 
nated as ‘Catholics,’ while members of our Church, and others 
who hold all the doctrines of the Holy Catholic Church as defined 
in the ancient creeds, are frequently described as ‘non-Catholics.’ 
This is not a mere question of ‘names and words.’ The Catholic 
character of the Gospel of Jesus Christ and of the Society which 
He founded is one great feature which distinguishes Christianity 
from all other religious systems. Christ’s Church is universal, 
or Catholic, in the fullest sense of the term; its mission is to all; 
its membership includes persons of ‘all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues.’ If we now surrender.our title of membership 
in the Catholic Church and concede it to those only who accept 
the authority of a particular Bishop, we give up an important 
point in that faith which was once for all delivered to the saints. 
So important was this point held to be in early Christian times, 
that belief in ‘the Holy Catholic Church’ was made an article 
of faith by those who compiled our creeds. To be a ‘ non-Catholic’ 
is to be outside the Body of Christ ; and to be described as * not 
a Catholic’ is equivalent to being described as ‘not a Christin.’ 
It is probable that in many cases these terms are used thought- 
lesly, without considering their significance and importance ; 
but we cannot consent thus to narrow the Church of Christ, or to 
accept the position of aliens from the commonwealth of the Israel 
of God.” 


Hucun W. B. Trompson, 
Canon of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 
St. Catherine’s Rectory, S.C.R., Dublin. 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 

Sin—Mr. Alfred Noyes, in his letter in your issue of 
September 28th, says that “ Infallibility”’ applies to a 
limited ‘‘ deposit *’ of religious knowledge, and is “ very 
strictly and narrowly defined in its functions, &c.” If he 
will examine the Decrees of the Council of Trent he will 
find that they contain one hundred and twenty-four anathemas 
to protect as many dogmas. 

And since Trent there have been added certainly two 
new doctrines, the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin, and the dogma of Infallibility itself. 

It is strange to call all this a ** limited deposit.” 

As to the title ‘‘ Roman Catholic,” it is officially correct, 
having been adopted at Trent and at the Vatican Council 
of 1870. In the Decrees of Trent, the title *‘ Roman Church ” 
is sometimes used without the word “‘ Catholic.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., >. 2 


—I am, Sir, &e., 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.]. 

Sin,—May I be permitted to point out with reference to your 
editorial comment on Mr. Noyes’ letter in your issue of 
September 28th that the official title of the Latin communion 
is given in the Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent 
as follows: ‘If any one saith that in the Roman Church 
Which is the mother and mistress of all Churches there is 
hot the true doctrine concerning the sacrament of Baptism 
This title is repeated in connexion 
with the sacrament of Penance. In connexion with the 
Mass the further title is assumed of the Holy Roman Church. 

In the Creed of Pope Pious IV., which is a summary of the 


E decisions of the Council of Trent, the full title claimed for 


itkins & 








the Roman Church is the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, Roman 
Church. It was no doubt language such as this that induced 
the petitioners for Emancipation to describe themselves as 
His Majesty’s subjects in Ireland professing the Roman 
Catholic religion. It would appear, therefore, that the term 
Roman Catholic has official justification and ought not to 
offend any professor of the opinions associated with that 
Church. J am, Sir, &e., Tuomas C. HAMMOND. 

Irish Church Missions, 5a Townsend Street, Dublin, C.5. 


[To the Editor of the SpecratTor.] 

Sir,—Before we go any further with this interesting dis- 
cussion may I suggest that we should first agree (if we can) 
as to the meaning of the words we are using? So far, the 
word “ Protestantism ”’ seems to be used as if it meant a 
new kind of religion distinct from, if not opposed to, 
Catholicism. As a Protestant, I have always understood 
that the word “ Protestant” was an adjective qualifying 
the substantive ‘“ Catholic” and meaning a Catholic who 
* protests’? against something in the Roman branch of the 
Christian Church with which he does not agree. 

It is equally misleading to use the word “ Catholic” by 
itself to indicate the Roman branch of the Church. We 
** Protestants ” are all Catholics as members of the Universal 
Christian Chureh.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. W. PENNINGTON. 

Uplyme, High Wycombe. 


[To the Editor of the SeecTator.] 
Sir,—I venture to express the satisfaction with which I have 
observed on page 408 of my copy of the Spectator that you 
so promptly and firmly “ put down your foot ’’ upon the 
implied claim of Mr. Alfred Noyes that Roman Catholics are 
alone entitled to be designated as ‘* Catholic.” 

Not only Anglican Catholics, but Scottish Catholics like- 
wise, are entitled to resent the arrogance of such a claim, 
though itis often allowed to pass unnoticed and unchallenged. 

The ancient Church of Scotland, which—after the Re- 
union which took place in Edinburgh on October 2nd—may 
justly claim to be the Mother Presbyterian Church of Christen- 
dom, has no doubt that she, too, is a living branch of the 
** Holy Catholic Church,’ in which we all profess our belief 
as a part of the Apostles’ Creed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun L. Dinwippie, 
Minister of Ruthwell. 
The Manse, Ruthwell, Carlisle. 


REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM 
[To the Editor of the SpectTator.] 

Sir,—With reference to the interesting article on Reunion 
the following point strikes me—whilst the Church of England 
in some respects holds a central position she is outnumbered 
in different parts of the world not only by the Roman Catholic 
Church but also by non-Episcopal bodies. Probably 
the decided majority of members of the Church of England 
do not belong to any wing and may not want Reunion to be 
put off because it may not be acceptable to some particular 
wing, and as the Roman Catholic authorities do not want 
Reunion except on their own terms, the Anglicans turn their 
thoughts to Reunion with other bodies. 

This seems to be also the view of some, at any rate, of the 
Catholic wing in the Church of England. A Bishop who, I 
think, would describe himself as belonging to that wing has 
recently used these words :— 

** Some I know will be inclined to say, if you are out for Reunion 
among churches outside the Roman Communion you are in danger 
of for ever blocking the way to reunion with the Church of Rome. 
T do not believe it. I believe as long as we are divided the Church 
of Rome can afford to ignore us, but not if we are united.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., OswaLD YOUNGHUSBAND. 

75 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 2. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—-In the article entitled ** The Anglican Position,” the 
Bishop of Middleton writes of ** proposals for reunion between 
certain Anglican and certaii Protestant missions in South 
India.” 

This is an entirely incorrect statement which Indian 
Christians will strongly resent. They are proposals for 
reunion between the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon 
(Episcopal), the South India United Church and the South 
India Provincial Synod of the Wesleyan Methodist Church.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A MIssIoNary. 
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COMPETENT DIRECTORS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—I used once to travel now and then to London with 
a very old man who was a railway director. He was on the 
board of the railway we travelled by ; what part he took in 


directing its operations I never managed to make out. He 
made no pretence to knowledge of railway working. He was 
Those 


a landowner ; had been a county cricketer in his day. 
were apparently the reasons for his being put on the board. 

To understand the method of composing railway directorates 
we must look back into the past. When railways were built 
it was found useful to have on their boards men of influence 
in the districts they went through. In those days the men 
of influence were the men who owned the land. Most land- 
owners were bitterly hostile to railways. By persuading 
some of them to take directorships, with useful though not 
magnificent fees, the opposition from others of their kind 
was countered. Also the public was induced more readily 
to buy shares. Upon this principle railway boards are still 
for the most part made up to-day. 

What puzzles Canadian and American railroad men when 
they study the lists of British railway directors is that they 
contain the names of scarcely any professional experts in 
this line. Many railway directors in Britain are old ; many 
of them are very old. The average age of the members of 
the board of one of the leading railways is sixty-six. Two 
are over eighty; three are between seventy and eighty ; 
nine are between sixty and seventy; not one is under 
fifty. 

Some of the members of these bodies do not even set the 
example of using their own means of transport. Before the 
last General Election a railway director was nursing a con- 
stituency not far from London. The constituency was on his 
own line. He travelled, when he paid visits to it, not by 
train, but by car. That was not considered a véry good 
advertisement for the railway. If directors habitually used 
the railways, not merely for long journeys, but as the public 
at large do, they would discover that many small changes 
might be made to the great advantage of passenger traffic. 
On that same line the day fare between two neighbouring 
towns was lowered in order to meet the competition of motor- 
coaches. It is a very cheap fare, but the company has 
apparently forgotten that a good service is also required. 
The motor-coaches run every half-hour. There are very 
few trains. That is the sort of stupidity railway directors 
might detect and abolish. 


Another query that suggests itself when one considers 


these directorates recruited from outside the ranks of working 
railwaymen is: How does the system affect those ranks ? 
Does it foster the right spirit of enterprise and emulation in 
the railway service ? Are those who do the hard and dirty 
work encouraged when they see that the highest positions 
go, not to men who have spent their lives on railways, but 
to persons whose qualification is birth or wealth or success 
in some totally different sphere? On an American or 
Canadian railroad every worker has the chance to rise to 
the best-paid and most responsible posts. Here we cling 
to a method of appointing directors which may have been 
necessary when railways were a new thing, but which is 
certainly not a necessity now, and can hardly be defended 
as desirable. 

What is the effect of it upon the efficiency and prosperity 
of our railways, which in a peculiar degree can be secured or 
jeopardized by management? Much hangs on the per- 
sonality of the chairman. If he is capable and energetic, 
things may go well. A man like Lord Ashfield or Sir Josiah 
Stamp would not allow directors to stand in the way of reforms 
and improvements in working. But imagine such leadership 
lacking and the public meeting in the board-room, largely 
consisting of very old gentlemen, faced with some drastic 


proposal of change made by a general manager. Would 
they welcome it or would they cough it down? Would 


they mutter to themselves that, they never heard of such 
ideas in their young days? Would they stare blankly and 
murmur and shake their heads? Why should not railway 
directors’ meetings be open, if not to the public, at any rate 
to shareholders ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

HAMILTON FYFeE. 





[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The letter appearing in your issue of October 5th 
signed * Z.” draws attention to a subject of great importance 
in our national life—namely, the question of the competence 
of the directors in British industrial concerns. 

One of the chief reasons for the success of American and 
German industry is that the control is usually vested in 
men who have themselves worked their way up from the 
ranks. How different is the case in many British concerns! 
Nepotism, influence, and titles have an undue share in the 
direction. If British industry wishes to meet its competitors 
on equal terms it will have to overhaul its methods drastically 
There should be only one consideration in appointing directors, 
and that is merit and experience. : 

There is also a moral question involved. How can q 
director, in a business of which he may not know the ek. 
ments even of the financial side, protect the interests of the 
shareholder, for whom he is in some sort a trustee ? Thus 
to accept a directorship under such conditions is doubly 
breach of trust ; once to the public who invest their money 
in the company, and once to the nation, whose existence 
largely depends upon the competent management of industry 
as a whole.—I am, Sir, &c., 
























REFORMER, 






THE THREAT TO FRIDAY STREET 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—A fund is being raised to save some sixty acres of 
woodland and meadow between Wotton and Abinger Commons 
from the possibility of being built on. The land include 
one side of Friday Street pond—which is a delight to thousands 
of Londoners and others who come to see it and the country 
round it. ae 

We have stiil nearly £3,000 to raise and only nine days to 
do it in, as the option will expire on Thursday, Oct. 17, 
Many Spectator readers must know or know of Friday Street 
and Leith Hill. Will you make known this appeal to them? 
Subscriptions may be sent to the Hon. Mrs. Vaughan- Williams, 
High Ashes Farm, Holmbury St. Mary, Dorking.—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. E. L. VauGHan-WIx.ams, 

High Ashes Farm, Holmtury St. Mary, Dorking. 













[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—Most readers of the Spectator no doubt know of the 
danger threatening one of the most beautiful spots within 
thirty miles of London. through the fact that the east bank 
of Friday Street and of the valley above it is on offer as 
a “choice freehold building estate ... absolutely w: 
restricted.” Some, however, may not realize how important 
it is that the estate as a whole—sixty acres in all—should 
be secured for the public and preserved as an open space for 
ever, or how great is the danger that the efforts to achieve 
this will fail. The option which the organizers of the preser- 
vation fund hold has been. extended by the vendor, Sit 
Frederic Richmond, till October 17th, and he has _himsel 
promised £2,000 towards the £8,500 required to save the 
property. To-day, with ten days to run, close on £3,000 
is still needed. , 

There are, no doubt, other open spaces deserving df 
preservation, but Friday Street, with its woods and its water, 
and open commons stretching away to east and west top 
protect its peace, is very nearly unique. There may hf? 
some readers of the Spectator who do not know what beauty § 
they could help to preserve by sending a donation to the 
preservation fund, and others who do know this and mean 
to subscribe but have never got quite as far as putting poy 
to paper. The help of both is urgently needed and needed 
at once.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

























a si 








H. WIiLson Harris. 





7% Hill Close, Golders Green, N.W. 

[The Spectator very cordially endorses the appeal mate 
for the Friday Street Preservation Fund. There at 
few more lovely corners of Surrey than the tree 
shadowed pool lying in the valley that separates Wotto 
and Abinger Commons. If Friday Street, with the land 
adjoining it, can be saved from the builder it will unite 
the two commons as it does not to-day, while the Severells 
estate (the property it is hoped to acquire for the public) 
is still enclosed. If the attempt at preservation fails and 
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the land is sold for building, then beauty which can never 
be restored may be marred for ever. To help to save so 
perfect a piece of English countryside is a privilege rather 
than a sacrifice, the more so since Friday Street is near enough 
to London to give pleasure to thousands whose lives are cast 
of necessity in very different surroundings. We know that if 
Mr, St. Loe Strachey had been alive he would have identified 
himself with this appeal.—Ep. Spectator.| 


IF HUNTING CEASED 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


| Sin,—There are many well-meaning people who would like to 


see hunting done away with, on account of the very question- 
ableamount of cruelty it involves. I notice, however, that the 


- tortures which the fox’s fur-bearing cousins have to endure, 


that women may wear their furs, arouse but little comment. 

Fox-hunting is a sport, and all sports are necessarily cruel ; 
but it is always the aim of every true sportsman to render 
them as little cruel as possible. The quarry must also be 
accounted for in a legitimate fashion and given a fair chance 
of escape. Three out of four times a hunted fox escapes, and 
when the end does come it is mercifully quick ; in fact, prac- 
tically instantaneous. If foxes were not preserved for sport 
they would be speedily exterminated ; because, from the 
farmer's point of view, they are the most destructive of all 
vermin. Their death would be accomplished by traps and 
poison, which are far more cruel than the quick death of being 
killed by hounds. Many also would die lingering deaths, being 
wounded by shot-guns. (I believe it to be a fact, which is 
not generally known, that a wounded fox frequently dies of 
blood-poisoning or lockjaw. This is probably because they 
do not lick the wound, as a dog or a cat always does.) 

Hunting folk are not cruel. The majority of them, after a 
good gallop across country and having watched hounds 
hitting off the line from close up, are rather pleased than other- 
wise when the fox succeeds in outwitting them in the end 
and saving his brush. The immense amount of good which in 
so many different ways accrues from hunting completely out- 
weighs the very slight cruelty which is involved. It would ke 
a bad day for England indeed if fox-hunting was ever stopped ; 
in fact, little short of a national calamity. Drag-hunting and 
cross-country riding can never take its place. 

Killing a badger with hounds, on the other hand, is both 
cruel and barbarous. It takes about twenty-five minutes of 
worrying before life becomes extinct ; because the hounds are 
unable, as in the case of a fox, to tear the skin. The time can, 
of course, be shortened, if anyone can get in and hit the badger 
on the head ; but this is not always easy to accomplish. The 
poor badger is also an animal which does very little harm and 
agreat deal of good. It will dig out and destroy every wasp’s 
nest which it comes across in its nightly rambles. 

As regards stag-hunting, now that they have agreed to 
shoot the quarry at the end instead of using a knife, and to 


» whip hounds off if the stag takes to water, all the principal 
' cruelty is removed ; so for goodness sake let us leave this 


mean | 
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£3,000 ; alone, and get on to what really matters. 


By concentrating against the horrors of fur-trapping and 


ail 4 the skinning of seals alive, and by trying to check the activities 
water, 
= 


ec to a . 
a be and even from aeroplanes, we may hope to stop these abomina- 
we | tions, and also prevent the now threatened extermination of 

’ : all the wild animals of the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 


of those so-called ‘* sportsmen”? who are decimating large 
herds of wild game by shooting them down from motor-cars 


C. VAN DER By (Major). 
Wappenham House, Towcester, Northants. 
N.B.—I will gladly send my leaflets about the Fur Crusade 


[The Spectator is opposed to cruelty to animals wherever it 
It believes that in a hundred years our descendants 
will refuse to regard the taking of animal life as legitimate, 
tnless it be for food, for self-protection or where the number 
of some particular species has to be kept down. But there is 
a difference between keeping an ultimate objective in view and 
deciding on what is immediately expedient. Reformers must 
not go too far ahead of public opinion, and for that reason 
We do not think that a campaign against fox-hunting is 
Practical politics, There are in our view many other 





subjects of greater urgency, such as the introduction of 
humane slaughter of all animals used for food, including pigs 
and sheep; the suppressing of otter hunting and rabbit 
coursing ; and the abolition of the cruelties involved in the 
fur trade. We entirely agree with Major Van der Byl’s 
remarks on the subject of “killing a badger with hounds.”’—Eb. 
Spectator.] 


PAINLESS DEATH FOR ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatorR.]} 

Sir,—The objection raised by Mr. Bearn to chloroforming 
foxes is certainly justified if the method of administration is 
not better understood than his letter would appear to indicate. 
The use of a properly constructed lethal box with provision 
for the admission of air until the animal is quite unconscious 
(but not dead) is necessary, and the chloroform should on no 
account be allowed to touch the animal, or be placed so that 
the full strength is inhaled at once. 

Wherever ordinary illuminant gas is available, that can be 
used in a lethal chamber which is constructed to admit the 
gas at the top so that the air is gradually driven out at the 
bottom and unconsciousness supervenes very rapidly and with- 
out any struggle. Gas, offensive as its smell may be to us, 
has not the pungency of chloroform and excites no resistance. 
Of course, fox farms are not usually situated where coal gas 
is available, and I have heard that the exhaust from a motor 
car is equally effective though I have no personal experience. 

But taking all things into account I think that the captive 
bolt pistol designed for small animals for use with a blank 
cartridge, would answer every purpose of giving instantaneous 
death without injury to the pelt and with perfect safety for 
the operator.—I am, Sir, &c., Epirn Warp. 

Seton Burnell, Salop. 

[What have those engaged in fur farming got to say ? 
From their standpoint would there be any objection to the 
use of the captive bolt pistol ?—Eb. Spectator.] 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Dr. Munthe in The Story of San Michele, speaks about 
the least painful death for dogs which possibly might apply 
to foxes and other animals kept and killed for their fur. He 
says: ‘* Do not send him (the dog) to the lethal chamber ox 
ask your kindhearted doctor to see that he is given a painless 
death under an anaesthetic.” 

“It is not a painless death, it is a distressing death. Dogs 
often resist the deadly effect of these gases and drugs in the 
most heartrending way. The dose which would kill a full- 
grown man often leaves a dog alive for long minutes of mental 
and bodily suffering. I have been present several times at 
these massacres in lethal chambers, and I have myself killed 
many dogs under anaesthetics, and I know what I am talking 
about. Ishall never do it again. Ask any man you can trust, 
who is fond of dogs (this condition is necessary), to take your 
old dog in the park, to give him a bone and while he is eating 
it to shoot him with a revolver through the ear. It is an 
instantaneous and painless death, life is extinguished like the 
candle you blow out. Many of my old dogs have died so by 


my own hand.”’—I am, Sir, &c., Hi: oP. 
INFERNATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 


[To the Editor of the SrpecTstorR.] 
Sir,—Eighteen months ago, thanks to the generosity of a 
public-spirited man, the International Educational Society 
was incorporated under the Board of Trade as a society not 
for profit. Since then it has published over eighty short 
lectures by some of the leading men and women in England 
in the form of gramophone records. The circulation of such 
lectures is clearly destined to play an important part in 
education, and where, as in the teaching of music or of a 
foreign language, sound forms an important element in 
instruction, the gramophone is clearly better than the printed 
book. It is also better than the broadcast lesson because 
it can be turned on at any time and can be made to repeat 
the lesson until it is firmly grasped. 

In India, and in the scattered homesteads of the Dominions, 
thousands may be enabled through this medium to hear the 
voices of our great teachers, actors and statesmen. Already 
Universities and schools in India, Canada, Australia and New 
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Zealand are making use of these records. The teachers in 
our own schools at home may ‘now diversify the ordinary 
course by the introduction of these fresh voices from outside ; 
and to those who have been unable to obtain the advantages 
of a college and university life, these records will come as a 
stimulus to intellectual interest and activity. It is also to 
be expected that they will greatly lighten the labours of 
British and Indian teachers throughout the Indian Empire, 
and help to maintain the standard of pure English throughout 
the world. 

We are, therefore, anxious to extend the work of the 
Society, and to this end it has been decided to enrol members 
who will thus be enabled to co-operate in the great work of 
education. We earnestly hope that some of your readers 
will see their way to joining in this great enterprise. 

The terms of membership are £5 5s. (minimum) for life 
membership—it is hoped that many people will be altruistic 
and give larger subscriptions—and £1 1s. for annual member- 
ship. Members are entitled to purchase these lecture-records 
through the Society, at the price of 3s. 6d. instead of 4s. 6d. 
All particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, 91 Petty 
France, London, S.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. A. L. Fisier. 
International Educational Society, 
91 Petty France, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


“LYNCH LAW” 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The derivation of the term “ Lynch Law,” given as 
the answer to one of the “ best thirteen questions” in the 
Spectator, will surprise many of your Irish readers. 
It is widely believed that it had its origin in a gruesome 
incident at Galway in the fifteenth century. The ‘* famous 
story” is related by Mr. Stephen Gwynn in the following 
words :— 


**In the wall which surrounds the old Church of St. Nicholas 
is a stone engraven with skull and crossbones, and a recent inscrip- 
tion commemorating the austere virtue of James Lynch Fitzstephen, 
Mayor of Galway in 1493. The Mayor was a merchant in close 
commerce with Spain, and on one of his journeys he brought back 
with him a young Spaniard, son of his host and friend. But at 
home in Galway, quarrel broke out (it is said, over a lady) between 
Lynch’s own son and his guest, and the Galway man stabbed the 
Spaniard. For his offence he was arraigned, and his father passed 
sentence of death; but a compassionate horror seized the towns- 
people, and none would execute the sentence. So that justice 
might be done, the laws of hospitality asserted—and perhaps, too, 
lest there should be a break in the friendly relations with Spain— 
Lynch Fitzstephen hanged his son with his own hand.—Connaught, 
p. 35.” " 
—I an, Sir, &c., Leto. E. rrRENCH. 

Ballinasloe, Co. Galway. 


THE WOUNDING OF BIRDS IN BIG SHOOTS 

[To the Editor of the SeECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I wish you would take up the subject of the atrocities 
that are undoubtedly committed in the name of sport in big 
shoots. I can quite well remember my disgust at being invited 
to visit the moor on which Lord had shot some enormous 
number of grouse (1,800, I think) in one day. Just picture it ; 
a great sportsman? It is notorious that the numbers of 
wounded birds in a big shoot is very large, and a wounded 
pheasant that can run is not easily retrieved, even by the best 
dog, to say nothing of the fact that he would have to disturb 
coverts that had not yet been shot, and of course, the size of 
the bag is all that counts. 

I have known keepers hunting for wounded pheasants for 
days after a big shoot. In the case of grouse that come along 
close to the heather, and rise a little as they meet the shooting 
from the butts, the majority of the shots are fired into the 
“brown” of them as they go away, and the number that 
must carry away shot in some part of their unfortunate bodies 
must be very large indeed. 

Many, I have no doubt, recover, but why should they be 
wounded at all ; others die a lingering death. When shooting 
over dogs, you can choose the birds you mean to shoot if you 
can, and they alone suffer if you hit them. I do not refer to 
partridges, there is absolutely no excuse for driving them, 
except laziness, and it ought to be made illegal. 

The other game birds are very well able to fight their own 
battles, and men who hand-rear “* wild ” duck are past praying 
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for ; I once fired at one, and I am proud to say I misseq it 


but I have never forgotten my feeling when it alighted in, 
lake just behind me, and a few yards from me, and began ty 
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wash itself as if I had never fired at it !—I am, Sir, &e., ultur 
THE WIGTOWN MARTYRS In 
[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] and ¢ 
Sir,—Your correspondent Sir Graham Bower apparent) i 
‘thinks Professor Rait at fault and asserts, in your issue ¢& yith! 
October 5th, that “the story of the martyrdom of the two <n 
women Margaret Wilson and Margaret Lauchtison Was Regir 
blown sky high by Mark Napier.” May 
Sir Graham Bower is, I think, entirely mistaken. Napier earlie 
was refuted by the Rev. Archibald Stewart, of Glasserty et 
(History Vindicated in the case of the Wigtown Martyrs, 2nd et, & the { 
1869), and Dr. Stewart’s contentions are accepted by sug fF they 
competent Scottish historians as Hume Brown, Hay Fleming — from 
and Andrew Lang. The last-named, who had certainly yf 
bias in favour of the Covenanters, speaks of Dr. Stewart; = 
vindication as “a completely successful and courteous reply 
to Mr. Napier’s attempt to prove that the martyrs were neve As 
drowned at all’? ; and he adds that ‘* the fact of the drowning is 
is really keyond dispute ” (History of Scotland, Vol. TH. Note ee 
to c. xiii.).—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. W, almo 
Edinburgh. ' ancie 
order 
vr) ‘ A] yw . recep 
POINTS FROM LETTERS strict 
CRUELTY IN THE MIDDLE East. by MN 
Can nothing be done to improve the lot of the horses ani * 
mules in the Middle East? The R.S.P.C.A. might be abe 
to take some action in this hell-on-earth—hell at any rate ly 
far as animals are concerned—though I fear that Syria, ‘len 
being a French Mandate, would be beyond their reach. hf ¢xpe 
an hour or so I saw in Damascus at least three gharries with J hens 
their horses bearing-reined continuously, and in this tom they 
the wretched creatures, thin and jaded without exception, 1 tl 
are kept continuously at a trot or gallop by the whip. This § 24 
in fierce heat for eight months of the year. I venture to sugget "eck. 
that in civilized countries there is relatively no cruelty tp) F “me 
animals in comparison with such parts as this. Anyone wh — ‘00 
has witnessed the sufferings of the hundreds of wretchi F [W 
animals on the passes leading into Persia has seen enough to & chara 
‘* make angels weep.” Is there no such thing as pity in th F 
whole of Asia ?—W. Joycr, 18 Thurlow Place, S.W. 7. Ma 
DICKENS AND LINCOLNSHIRE. = 
Doubtless many of your readers know full well of Tennyson's Ide 
connexion with the East Coast of Lincolnshire as well as th Fp 7p 
Lincolnshire farmers. Perhaps it is not so well known thit B jineq, 
Charles Dickens can be claimed to have some connexion with sp, 
the county also, and because of it I appeal to all Dickew the 
lovers and others to help to save from falling a little Eat Re jy}, 
Coast Lincolnshire church—St. Peter's, Trusthorpe, Mable compe 
thorpe, Lincolnshire, which in 1931 will be keeping its seve jines ; 
hundredth anniversary, for it was founded in 1231, the presettR ang ; 
church being the second church, built on the original found: F 39 ¢, 
tions, and in sad need of immediate repair. The parsi 
is poor, possessing no gentry, squire or leisured class, al 
labourers and smallholders, in all. some 450 souls. Th We 
people have raised towards the cost of restoration £125. Weg our o 
need a further hundred and twenty (£120). Since 1926 thi which 
parish has raised altogether over £190 for needed restoration—® killed 
I feel they cannot do much more. Who will help us? 1g such { 
this parish was ordained the celebrated Bishop Bompag to our 
the apostle of the Canadian North-West and first Bishop (— 
the Yukon. He was the son of Judge Bompas, whom we fit W, 
depicted as Sergeant Buzfuz by Dickens. At the prestll We 
time we have one member of the congregation in the missiaif{ "pon 
field and a second preparing for holy orders with the intent pe 
of working overseas. Who will help us? We need £120 ail be t 
we need it now. All contributions will be gratefully acknowg P nts 
ledged and should be sent to Tu: Recror, Trusthorpe Recto I poo 
Mablethorpe, Lincs. 
THE DECADENT HEBRIDES. > Extr, 
I have just heard in Stornoway, the capital of the ute *ries o 
Hebrides, a so-called concert that would have broken th — 
heart of Margaret Kennedy Fraser. One member of the - | 
older generation did fairly well with “ Harry Lauder ” some i 


and a pipe band produced some Scottish airs. Two girls Sp, 
rapidly through some Gaelic catches with about as MU pj" 7 
spirit as logs of wood. One brave man, with unfortunate! ioudge 
more courage than voice, tried to sing Rupert Brooke and Mr 
Shelley poems put to music, but was almost driven off 4 Spectar, 
stage by sniggerings and whistlings at the back of the halforder ¢} 
The remainder, the “* modern” generation, produced Negtolperies, o 


American songs in an execrably bad semi-American accel rene 
on, 


Wyn 
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ssed it Doe performed poorly with “ jazz” instruments—and were A H d d Y. A 

ed ing enco! again and again ! But nothing Hebridean. Is unare ears go 
egan ty this decadence, or is it “ peaceful penetration,” by Jazz Tue “Sprcrator,” Ocroser l0rx, 1829. 


ature? I think it is tragedy in either case—BM/RANA. 


H, FIxED BAYONETS IN LONDON. 


In a recent issue one of your contributors gave a question 
s. Ty ps. a . . . 
and answer In General Knowledge Questions ” which calls 


? 


for correction. The subject was ** London.” 

arently “Question. What regiments have the privilege of marching 
issue of fF with fixed bayonets through the City of London ? 
rhe tw: “ ANSWER. The Royal Fusiliers and the Buffs (East Kent 
1m te Regiment). 

, May I be allowed to add that the Royal Marines from their 
Nanje Me eatlest days (1664) have had the privilege of marching 
Napier through the City of London with * bayonets fixed, drums 
isserton I heating and Colours flying.” This custom took its rise from 
2nd ed, J the fact that many of the early regiments of Marines (before 
vy such Me they were incorporated as a corps) were recruited largely 
Teming, fp from the Trained Bands of London. This privilege is also 
inly ne enjoyed by the 3rd Battalion, Grenadier Guards.—R. Nort 
. ™® Wurre, Major, Royal Marines (retired), Southsea. 
sai Tne Missinc Poor-Box. 
Is reply Dn te of Redes é a es 
 heves As one who is often visiting churches, chiefly in Sussex, 

; 1am frequently unable to find thereat a poor-box in which 
‘ownlis & to put a small contribution. I find many boxes set up for 
. Notes various objects. but the poor-box appears to have become 


. almost a relic of the past. The box for such alms is of very 

' ancient origin. By the Canon of 1603, ‘‘ a poor’s box ” was 
ordered to be placed ‘tin every Church” because these 
receptacles had disappeared from many churches. The 

| stricter observance of this canon would be greatly appreciated 
by visitors to our churches.—-J. P. Bacon Puituips, Burgess 
Hill, Sussex. 


Ses and ‘ , 

be able HEDGEHOG AND CHICKENS. 

rate 33 I was interested to read in last week’s Spectator the letter 
Syria, referring to a hedgehog killing chickens.. I had the same 
ch. Inf experience when living in Wales, only in my case full-grown 
ies with @ hens were attacked. On the first occasion a commotion in 
is tom @ the poultry house attracted my attention and I arrived there 
ception f in time to see, as I thought, a very large stoat running away 
), Thi | and to find on the floor of the house a hen with a bite on her 


su neck, The following night the marauder returned at the 



















ielty t) @ ‘ame hour, 11 p.m., but someone being on guard, he was 

ne why — 8000 killed, and turned out to be a hedgehog.—T. 

retchei § ° [Wehave had several other letters confirming the predatory 

ough ty & character of the hedgehog.—-Ep. Spectator. | 

y in the Fe An OLp READER. 

May I, as an old reader of the Spectator from Hutton and 

Townshend days, congratulate you on the excellent all-round 

. fare provided in this week’s issue ? But especially, if I may, 

te | I desire to express my delight in the article by the Archbishop 

vn thet of Thyateira. Every sentence almost deserves to be under- 

on with lined. Its spirit and tone and large charity, so reminiscent of 


b St. Paul and St. John, should be emulated by all writers on 
the subject of Reunion. I have read not a little on this topic, 
but have never come across so much packed in so small a 
compass. Meanwhile let all the churches co-operate along 
lines that are possible to influence public opinion and action 
and try to present a united front.—J. ConNorron Hart, 
39 Glenesk Road, Eltham Park, S.E.9. 


HUMANELY KILLED Furs. 
We would like to draw our readers’ attention once more to 
| our offer to give a free full-page advertisement to the firm 
| Which is first to obtain and retail as such, furs from humanely- 
Killed animals. Readers may do good service by demanding 
sch furs in the shops, and bringing the attention of retailers 
: to our offer.— Ep. Spectator. 
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. SURPLUS PLANTS. 

We wish to thank the readers who have again generously 
responded to our appeal for surplus plants. They have been 
put into touch with those already on our lists. We shall be 
glad to hear of any more readers who can either supply such 
plants from their superfluity, or assist in their distribution 
| 0 poor districts.—Ep. Spectator. 


THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF THE DAY. 
Extraordinary interest was shown in the “ Defence of the Faith ” 
— of articles published in the Spectator early this year. Further 
=e interpreting the religious thought of the day, under the 
In Detence of The Faith,” will appear in the Spectator from 
** songy ri arpa 23rd, 1929, to February 22nd, 1930, written by the 
irls sanf Bine g;—The Bishop of Gloucester, Rev. F. Brabant, Dr. 
5 mucl P = Bevan, Rev. Dr. Maltby, Dr. Rudolf Otto, Rev. Dr. Albert 
tunatell Goud The Bishop of Southampton, Rev. Dr. MecNeile, Rev. Dr. 
oke ani ma in Abbot Butler, Dr. Rufus Jones, Canon Vernon Storr, 
"off this ae Seebohm Rowntree. To ensure regular delivery of the 
ie te aor, readers are advised to ask their newsagents now to 
phe i ler the paper specially for them during the continuation of the 
Neg “ow or in case of difficulty in obtaining copies, to apply to The 
accel aa woe THE Spectator, Lrp., 99 Gower Strect, 

? me . 


e Outet 
ken thi 
of the 


ANECDOTES OF THE NEw POLICE. 

Last Tuesday, I had occasion to make some enquiries on account 
of a charitable institution. The parties to whom I had to apply 
for information were located in that worst part of St. Giles’s called 
the Rookery. Upon inquiring in a shop, about seven o’clock in 
the evening, for Church Lane, the proprietor warned me “ that 
it was in the most dangerous part of St. Giles’s, so perilous, 
indeed,” he said, ‘‘ that he who walked through it in the day-time. 
without being knocked down and robbed, might look upon himself 
as singularly fortunate ; but that after dark, robbery, if not murder, 
was inevitable.”’ Not feeling excessively encouraged by this, I 
thought it nothing more than a prudent precaution, to inform a 
police-man of the new force, that I was about to make enquiries 
in Church Lane, and required his assistance. This he instantly 
rendered ; and accompanied me through the filthy zigzags of this 
frightful receptacle oF dirt, misery, and crime; the forbidding 
appearance of which quite justified the shopkeeper’s description. 
I felt, however, perfectly safe, for the man seemed intimately 
acquainted with all its nooks, and the character of its population. 
The inhabitants showed, instead of a disposition to molest, a 
desire to give him no interruption ; saying merely to one another, 
“There, that’s a Peeler.” 

AUSTRALIA. 

An idea has gone abroad that convict labour is cheap, and this 
has been held as one of the inducements to settle in New South 
Wales. Now let us inquire. Every settler who has a convict 
labourer is obliged to give him ten pounds of flour per week, seven 
pounds of fresh beef, or four pounds of salt pork, and 10/. per annum. 
Out of the 101. is to be deducted, two suits of slops, two pair of 
shoes and a hat, during the year, and it is the duty of the Magistrate, 
upon the settling between the master and the convict servants, to 
see that these articles have not been overcharged. The residue of 
the wages is generally given, not in money, but in tea, sugar, and 
tobacco, in the proportions of one pound of sugar, two ounces of 
tea, and two of tobacco weekly. Instances there have bcen of 
convicts denying themselves these luxuries, in order to have the 
money put by for them in the Savings Bank, against the day of 
their emancipation, to assist them either in settnmg up in a little 
business, or paying part of their passage-money home. Although 
such is the allowance directed by Government, there are few 
settlers who do not find it their interest to increase the rations to 
12lbs. of flour or a peck of wheat; the latter is preferred 
by the convict, as it enables him to give the bran to his dog. 
(Every man has his dog, and intolerable nuisances they are upon 
a farm.) Now these ample rations the settler might afford, if his 
man were in the real meaning of the word, a productive labourer ; 
but this is very far from being the case. It was the great complaint 
of the gentleman we alluded to—‘‘I have been,” said he to his 
friend, “* latterly, in the greatest want of men ; four months ago, I 
wrote to the Superintendent of Convicts, begging him to let me have 
out of the next ship that arrived, four men; and I particularized 
a ploughman, a shepherd, a man who understood cattle and could 
milk, and a groom. Last week I got four men: but instead of a 
ploughman I got a tailor; instead of a shepherd, I got a Scotch 
errand-boy ; and instead of a milkman and a groom, I got two 
Huddersfield weavers. I know it is not the fault of the 
Government,—they can only send such as they receive.” 


Poetry 


September 


Tur moon is down. Bird planets wing 
The brilliant path of memory, 
Seeking a lost Egyptian spring, 
Along the margin of the sky. 
Low in the west, the lotus buds 
In a late flame of petals, and 
Eastward, a Nile-green river floods 
With light its dark, star-dusty strand. 


These are but momentary—soon 
Darkness shall chide such dreams away, 

Gathering the stars in, while the moon 
Comes up her grave, accustomed way. 


This is that month whose peace shall keep 
Smooth the ripe hours of the night, 
Hushing those jasmin-scents asleep, 
That troubled summer with delight. 
And warm it is, since gold September 
Winnows the harvestable grain 
In fields too drowsy to remember 
Or springing green, or winter rain. 
Hlere is no grief nor fevered passion, 
Beauty but heals, love does not hurt ; 
It is a month designed to fashion 
Fruit from the blossoms of the heart. 


VIOLA GERARD, 
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Some Books 


Ont. of the most extraordinary puzzles of recent European 
history is discussed in the The Dunkelgraf Mystery, by Herr 
Maeckel in collaboration with Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond (Hutchin- 
son, 21s.). The “ Dark Count,” of whom many strange stories 
have been told, has now been definitely identified by Herr 
Maeckel’s researches with Leonardus Cornelius van der 
Valck, who was a Secretary to the Dutch Embassy in Paris 
at the close of the eighteenth century, and came from a well- 
known banking family in Amsterdam. For thirty-six years 
he lived in various parts of Germany with a beautiful veiled 
lady, whose face no one ever saw and who never left her 
house and garden. At her death he at first refused to disclose 
her name to the authorities, and finally gave a fictitious name. 
There were many very curious circumstances connected 
with this lady’s life and death, more particularly the almost 
royal deference paid to her by the ducal family of Hild- 
burghausen, where the mysterious couple passed the last years 
of their lives. The authors claim to have solved the mystery, 
and their book, while full of scholarly research, reads like 
a thrilling detective story. The lady, according to the 
apparently irrefutable circumstantial evidence they produce, 
was none other than the poor “ Orphan of the Temple ”’— 
Louis XVI.’s daughter—whom the world was to know after- 
wards as the Duchesse d’Angouléme. The theory is that 
she was exchanged on December 26th, 1795, somewhere near 
the French-Swiss frontier, for some girl who resembled her, 
and lived ever afterwards, hidden from the world, with her 
protector van der Valck. This is a fascinating book, more 
exciting than most novels, yet of real value, because the 
reader, hot on the heels of the mystery, will learn much of 
Europe during the early years of last century. The coloured 
illustrations add nothing to the book: we hope a cheaper 
edition will be published without them. 
* * * * 

A great deal depends on how much joking make-believe a 
reader can stand. Perhaps the length and the quality of, say, 
one of Hans Andersen’s fairy-tales may be enough for many ; 
but again there may be—must be-—some who, having not yet 
shed all their childhood’s likings, enjoy a whole bookful of it. 
These will be made happy by Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s 
Dudley and Gilderoy (Benn, 8s. 6d.), a story of how Dudley, 
an extremely soigné grey parrot, and Gilderoy, a skinny red- 
haired cat, took first-class railway tickets from their home in 
Kent for London and Adventure. There the pets, loosed from 
restraint, display their respective psychologies something in 
the way with which the Jungle Books and Mr. Thompson Seton 
have made us familiar, but with much more delicate humour. 
Sometimes Gilderoy, “‘ bolshevik of most abandoned type,” 
bursts into love-song, which induces Dudley to remark, *‘ Goto- 
helleutitout ! Doctoranyhope ? Goodmorningdudleynildes- 
perandumgilderoy ! Cutitoutcuckooitdoesn’tworkwithmeblast- 
yoududley.’’ It was Dudley, too, who started in the Press the 
famous ornithological controversy about the hearing of the 
cuckoo on the London tiles in early March. The book is 
decorated with jolly little thumbnail sketches and is most 
delightfully bound and printed. 

%* * x 

It would be a churlish soul that did not enjoy some part at 
least of the Duchess of Sermoneta’s bright, fresh memories. 
Born a Colonna—a family whose history is the history of 
Middle Age and Renaissance Rome—she has also a strong 
dash of English blood in her veins and was married to an 
Italian prince. So her Things Past (Hutchinson, 21s.) deal 
largely with Roman life—Papal, artistic, diplomatic and 
social, while her English descent and upbringing brought her 
to know many persons of interest and distinction in England. 
We meet them in the tripping pages of her book: her * illus- 
trious friend” (the epithet makes one laugh a little) Alfred 
Austin, the Poet Laureate; the novelist Marion Crawford ; 
Edward VII. with the “‘ grand manner of Louis XIV.” and the 
** diamond Order of the Garter glittering on his shapely leg ”’ ; 
the Asquiths, Shackleton, Lord Kitchener, her grand-aunt the 
Empress Eugénie, and hosts more. In her own country Duse 
and d’Annunzio were her intimate friends, but Mussolini is 
discreetly left alone with the sole remark that his is “a 
powerful brain.” The book, however, contains rather a large 
supply of stuff which savours of the Court Circular. 


out of his collection). 


——__— 


of the Week 


Sixty-nine miles from the Nore to just below Teddingto, 
(which does not mean Tide-end Town) stretches the Port of 
London. Its varied sights by water and by land have given 
rise to the writing of Mr. A. G. Linney’s The Peepshow Of the 
Port of London (Sampson Low, 7s. 6d.). Some of the Sights 
he catalogues are oil-tankages, gasworks, rubbish dumps anj 
sewage outfalls ; all these things, he says, ‘* you see.” Doubt. 
less ; but we do not want to see them. But what we do Want 
and what we get in his book is an illustration of the epigran 


of Mr. John Burns that ‘the Thames is liquid history” J 


The author, in a pleasant easy strain of gossip, descants on 


the singing names of the river—sweet names like Lavende 


Pond, Mermaid Causeway and Cherry Garden Pier ; but then 
there is also Bugsby’s Hole. He will tell you how the docks 
came to be and how to see them properly, though neither }y 
nor anyone else can find Execution Dock, where pirates used 
to hang in chains by way of encouragement to others, Rp. 
mance and luxury lurk in the description of the great war. 
houses which hold rubber, spices, ivory and wine; and the 


whole book is not only a useful, but an eminently satisfying ; 


account of the world’s greatest port. 
% ** * * 


Cherry Kearton requires no introduction. He is know 
as a humane man, a naturalist and an intimate of wild animak, 
also as their photographer-in-chief. The combination j 
unusual. Naturally he runs risks and has narrow escapes 
but we like him particularly because they are recorded 4 
incidental to his observations. Most animal books appear 
to be written to the greater glory of the writer: not so Ih 
the Land of the Lion (Arrowsmith, 10s. 6d.), which is written 
to the greater glory of animals. It is written simply: w 


see the animals at home, not only the lion, but the elephant, § 


the rhinoceros, the giraffe (to select what attracted us mos 
He does not say a great deal about 
each animal, but every word counts and reveals his intimacy 
with them. The toll of the rifle is clearly abhorrent to hin, 
and he tells us frankly and truthfully why game is dying out, 
Game reserves are thrown open to traders, and. one hunter 


recently shot one hundred and twelve rhinoceros. What © 
| of ju 


further need have we of witness ? It is scarcely necessary 
to add that the photographs are excellent. 
* * * * 


Alas, Belinda, flies your fickle swain 
With Araminta in the Kingston train ! 
Kingston, not Maidenhead, James Laver sings, 
Where naughty innocents find amorous wings. 
John, Alfred, Alastair and Ferdinand 
Each in love’s antechamber takes his stand. 
** Darling,” she answers nestling on his knee, 
“ IT welcome marriage, but not pedantry.” 
If your heart, reader, Araminta pricks, 
Love’s Progress costs you only four-and-six ; 
Wide margins lend a Paphian seemliness 
To this chaste offspring of the Nonesuch Press. 

* # * * 

The latest and most complete collection of the Poems of St 
Walter Raleigh (Constable, 16s.) is remarkable not only fot 
the value of the work itself, but also for the prefatory essi 
by the editor, Miss A. M. C. Latham, a scholar from Yorkshir. 
Her Introduction shows that rare quality, imagination, whit 
lights up her work with beauty and truth. She has aimed 


directly at the heart of Raleigh’s power. ‘* Without the trad 
tions of a great house behind him, he had to ercate his owe 






legend, and he did it magnificently.” She shows him in bi 
rebellion against the form and fantasy of Elizabethan at) 
to which he opposed his own personal fantasy of tragic pri 


and the unscrupulous greed of his luxurious nature. Mis 
Latham deals knowledgeably with his technical experiments 
and their introspective direction, which made him the fot 


runner of Donne and the Metaphysicals. Indeed, it is a Jom 
time since we have seen so fine and living a piece of scholarship 


* % * % 


(“General Knowledge Competition” and “* More Books of 
Week” will be found on pages 504 and 507.) 
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were unjust, but because paradoxically they disturbed the 
even tenor of exploitation. Nevertheless, wrongly or 
rightly, Sir Harry was the first to proclaim the potentialities 
of Kenya Colony, “ with its climate and resources suitable 
to European settlement.” 

Mr. Swann, one of Sir Harry’s pioneer associates, sums up 
that characteristic which probably counted for more than 
all his scientific and intellectual equipment. ‘* When I first 
met him,” he writes, ‘“ he was riding on a donkey, with a 
sailor’s straw hat on his head ”’—this, be it remembered, was 
the same Johnston who insisted on his staff wearing full 
= dress for dinner, even when travelling in the remotest 

ush :— 


“cc 
. . . 


: Johnston’s great asset was the power of getting out of 
his colleagues their very best, and we liberally gave in return, 
sparing no pains to back him up along the lines of true Imperialism. 
When the State showered honours upon him, he wrote to me 
saying, ‘ Take it as bestowed upon yourselves.’ ” 

Mr. Alexander Johnston’s biography is disappointing. We 
could have done with more letters and a more critical review 
of his brother’s life. We can understand his devotion both 
as a brother and as a secretary, but Sir Harry was sufficiently 
great to make mere eulogy superfluous. One so brilliant and 
so forceful was obviously bound to make enemies. He had 
the defects of his greatness, petty conceits and foibles. 
Lady Perey St. Maur once made a penetrating observation : 


“ After listening to him for a while on the subject of religion, 


she remarked drily: ‘His trouble seems to be regret that he is 


not God.’ ” 

Sir Harry Johnston's career suggests a few outstanding 
questions. Why, we may justifiably ask, did he start so well 
and end in comparative obscurity? Why were not his 
great knowledge and experience employed to the full? Why 
was he treated with an apparent churlishness and injustice, 
and for all his. achievements rewarded with a pension of less 
than £500 a year? Did Rhodes become his evil genius, as 
he threatened ? 

His biographer, it is true, does throw out a few hints here 
and there, but only those knowing something of the facts 
“an read what is behind these hints, and even they cannot 
guess the whole truth with any certainty. More than anyone 


09 THE 
a ——— 
H. H. J. 
i and Letters of Sir Harry Johnston. By Alex. 
% ga (Cape. 12s. 6d.) ' 
- given “ ADMINISTRATOR, Soldier, Explorer, Naturalist, Author and 
) Of the |e Painter,” to quote a memorial tablet erected in Poling Church, 
sighs Sit Harry Johnston was all this and more. 
“The recreations of many men were among his several serious 
DS and rofessions. He was serious where most are light, and flippant where 
Doubt. a aro serious.” 
ick A skilled linguist and grammarian, an anthropologist at 
tory” 8 time when anthropology was of little account, he astonishes 
tat us still by the accuracy of his intuitions, which are even 
vender now often ahead of the results which his more pedestrian 
t then successors achieve. He was _also a humourist, and it is 
docks remarkable that he who disciplined the rest of his life so 
her he successfully failed entirely to discipline his sense of the 
Used incongruous. To his friends who knew him this was a lovable 
4 and a charming trait, but Sir Harry never learnt the lesson 
Ware. that it does not pay to presuppose a sense of humour in the 
nd the minds of higher officials. 
istvine & What the monkish chronicler said of the famous grandson 
vie of William the Conqueror might be said of Sir Harry Johnston 
—ad militare fascinus damnabiliter promptus. He was the 
complete imperialist : his happiest memory was always that 
knOWn he had added four hundred thousand square miles to the 
\imals, Empire, and his chief regret that only the incompetence and 
ion is jealousies of high officials frustrated him from painting nearly 
CADES, the whole of Africa red. 
led as When he was not fighting his way to success, he had almost 
appear a pathetic faith in treaties. In any emergency he was prepared 
so In to pull out a form of treaty from his pocket, and we are told 
rritten that on one occasion, intended for a cannibal’s pot, he got 
rt We away with a treaty instead. It is a curious thing that 
phant, §@ Sir Harry never seemed to realize, despite his extensive 
| most knowledge of the Africans and their ways, that these treaties 
about were quite valueless, that when, for instance, he bought part 
imacy & of Kilimanjaro, Mandara had no right to sell and almost 
0 him, certainly did not realize what he was doing. Again, he 
out, & writes toa friend: ‘‘ [Katanga] is really ours, by treaty with 
hunter @ the native ruler.’ This was one of the signs of a singular 
What © simplicity ina great mind, this and an eceasional uncertainty 
essary & of judgment which permitted him to welcome as friends men 


not worthy of his reliance, or which led him to see only mild 
serfdom in the Portuguese cocoa islands. 

Sir Harry had a longer vision than most of his contemporaries 
and that is partly why his energetic action in Nyassaland and 
elsewhere was often condemned by men interested only in 
immediate gains. His wars were opposed, not because they 





| The Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring Rice. Edited 
; by Stephen Gwynn. 2 Vols. Prico for the 2 vols. 42s. 

| Tue title which Mr. Stephen Gwynn has chosen for these two 
> volumes is beautifully descriptive of the contents. ‘ Letters 
and Friendships *’—friendship was a large part of the life of 
* Sir Cecil Spring Rice and to all his friends he wrote fully about 
> his doings and his thoughts. These letters cover a considerable 
stretch of diplomatic history. His talent for friendship was 
quite exceptional ; he made friends easily and on them he 
bestowed unceasing affection. His letters must have been 
cherished or not so many of them would have been available 
for these volumes, and Mr. Gwynn tells us that the letters to 
| Mr. Roosevelt, of which he prints a selection, would alone fill 
4 volume. One of the letters from Roosevelt on the Russo- 
Japanese peace which he engineered is of extraordinary 
=u and importance, but we cannot do more than refer 

oO it. 


Those who take a delight in watching character unfold itself 
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ment Unconsciously in informal letters to friends will find a perfect 
e forse treasury in this memoir. It is one of the most delightful 
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collections of letters we have read for a long time, but we must 
not commend it to our readers without saying at once that 
p the editing by Mr. Stephen Gwynn is brilliant. Every letter 
‘eems to have been put in its right place ; there is no check in 
an orderly sequence of events ; and Mr. Gwynn has played 
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idan in 


else Mr. Alex. Johnston was in a position to tell us, and we 
would rather he had done so than given us his personal views 
on extraneous subjects, such as Proportional Representation, 
which are not of very great importance. An _ occasional 
jocularity, such as ‘“ Abraham’s conjugal jars,’ is no 
reflection of Sir Harry’s humour. 


Sit Cecil Spring Rice 


the part of expositor admirably. He never says too little or 
too much ; he has combined clearness with extreme lucidity. 
Finally, when he offers his own comment it strikes us as 
invariably just, because his judgment can always be verified 
from the letters themselves. Spring Rice stands out as a 
remarkably accomplished and attractive man, and this result 
is attained without any suppressions or exaggerations. 

Spring Rice had a wonderful preparation for the Ambassa- 
dorship in America—the culmination of his life—in the 
earlier years which he spent there in a humbler capacity. 
He then learned to understand Americans. He formed deep 
friendships among a gifted intellectual set, and he came to the 
conclusion, which grew intenser with the years, that the one 
shining hope for the world was the unity of the English- 
speaking races in their outlook. He knew that an alliance 
would be a hindrance not a help, but he saw no limit to the 
advantages of an understanding co-operation. Among his 
American friends Roosevelt was the earliest and the most 
influential. His correspondence with Senator and Mrs. Lodge 
was spread over many years. Mrs. Cameron, whose papers 
have been deposited in an American library, was another 
friend, and so was that cryptic and sometimes snarling but 
withal generous scholar, Henry Adams. 

Among Spring Rice’s principal English friends were Mr. 
Ronald Munro Ferguson, now Lord Novar, Sir Valentine 
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Chirol and Mr. Luxmoore, his Eton tutor. The letters from 
Mr. Luxmoore, displaying an unquenchable sympathy and 
regard, are a charming example of a sustained relation between 
master and pupil. Spring Rice’s capacity for friendship welled 
up in his Irish blood—that is to say in his surging humour 
and his free accessibility—but it would be a great mistake to 
regard him in most respects as a typical Irishman. The Spring 
Rice family were not of the sporting Irish ; they belonged to 
the rare class of Irish country gentlemen who were concerned 
mainly with things of the mind. Then again, his real home 
was not in Ireland but in the English Lakeland. The student 
in him is revealed in all his hobbies—his poetry, the classics, 
his pleasure in languages and so on. It was to Mr. Bryan, 
whom he genuinely liked but whose irrational sentimentality 
occasionally exasperated him, that he wrote the lines, not by 
any means technically his best but probably his best known, 
beginning :— 
** T vow to thee my country—all earthly things above— 
Entire and whole and perfect, the service of my love.” 


The verses were sung as a hymn at the recent Thanksgiving 
Service for the King’s recovery. In Persia he learned enough 
Persian to make for publication a neat translation of a Persian 
work. 

We must pass over his service in various parts of the world 
in order to come to the crisis of his career when he was Ambas- 
sador in Washington. We must not omit, however, to say one 
thing about his period in Germany. He was shocked by the 
change he noticed in the Germans as a result of militaristic 
propaganda. Steady, quict, industrious people had turned 
into arrogant believers in their mission to dominate the world. 
He saw no escape from the conclusion that unless the process 
was reversed war would be inevitable. Having come to this 
conclusion he never ceased warning his friends and all the 
oilicials to whom he had access. In one of his most striking 
poems, written in 1911 or 1912, he sees in a vision Great 
Britain sorely beset and calling for the help of all her sons. 
**T haste to thee my mother, a son among thy sons’ is the 
typical response of the scattered British family. 

As regards his American Ambassadorship, Spring Rice came 
in for a certain amount of criticism, and this seemed to be 
officially sanctioned if not by the sending of Lord Northcliffe 
on a propagandist mission, at all events by the arrival of Lord 
Reading. As a matter of fact, by the time of Lord Reading's 
arrival Spring Rice’s work had been accomplished. His long 
struggle with Bernstorff, the German Ambassador, for the 
soul of America was ended ; and it was not Bernstorff who 
had won. Spring Rice himself thought it was natural that 
the combined work of representing Great Britain in America— 
combined, because after America had declared war diplomacy 
was only one aspect of a multifarious task—should be gathered 
up into a single pair of hands. He therefore had no jealousy 
of Lord Reading, but the manner in which he was abruptly 
recalled by telegram was undoubtedly a painful shock to him. 
He might have accomplished what he did with more ease and 
perhaps more quickly if he had not been an object of suspicion 
to the Democrats. It had always been noticed that his inti- 
mate friends were Republicans. Again. he did not suffer folly 
gladly, and Mr. Gwynn admits that sometimes he showed 
faults of temper. His great advantage, however, was that he 
understood Americans. He knew that an American never 
desired that an Englishman should be an imitation American. 
He rejected as impossible any attempt by a British Ambas- 
sador to teach America her moral duty in the War. He 
recognized that, from the President downwards, Americans 
must learn from facts. It was not that he ever misunderstood 
the situation ; his insight was extraordinarily penetrating. 

Lord Northcliffe supposed, on the contrary, that arrears in 
the instruction of America could be wiped off by a storm of 
propaganda. On November 30th, 1917, Spring Rice wrote :— 

“‘ Lord Northcliffe’s recent utterances have not given unqualified 
satisfaction here. Many people do not like the sort of enthusiastic 
praise in American newspaper language which’is now being meted 
out to them at the expense of European Governments. I think the 
Americans dislike certain sorts of praise from a certain sort of 
Englishman even more than they dislike dispraise. But, as I said 


before, the ordinary rules are not applied to Lord Northcliffe who 
is judged from the American newspaper point of view.” 


Spring Rice’s chief fault was pessimism. He greatly under- 
rated the coming effort of America in the War. 





The Will to Peace—and the Way 


War as an Instrument of National Policy—and its Renuncia 
tion in the Pact of Paris. By James T. Shotwell. (Constable 
15s.) , 

Japan in the League of Nations. By M. Matsushita. (Columbia 
University Press, New York, and P. 8. King and Son, 12s.) 








Messrs. ConstaBte have performed a_ public service jg 
securing for English readers War as an Instrument of Nationg 
Policy . . . by the Professor of History at Columbia University, 
All students of international affairs will endorse the judgment 
of James Shotwell expressed by Professor Gilbert Murray in jig 
notable introduction: ‘it would be hard to find, ,, any 
private citizen who has contributed more constructive thought 
and patient diplomacy to the problem of world peace.” y, 
have no hesitation in saying that this book is one of the mo 
important of the year; it is also eminently readable, whig 
cannot, unfortunately, be said of everything that belongs tp 
the literature of peace. 

Regarding the Pact of Paris as “ a single phase of the moye. 
ment to eliminate war from international life,” above al, 
as a symbol of the larger movement, Professor Shotwell has 


















done far more than record and interpret the sequence of J 





events which led to the complete abolition of the Right of 
War— itself a consummation for which the nations of Europe 
since 1924, as Prof. Murray reminds us, had striven in vaip, 
The author insists from the outset that the instrument of wa, 
so bravely denounced has yet to be actually discarded by 
those responsible for the policy of States—with the corollary 
that the historic event of August 27th, 1928, was only a 
beginning, that the “outlawry of war” means nothin 
until and unless it is the effective embodiment of political 
realities. It is in that spirit, thank God, that the Britis) 
Government has set to work at Geneva—with the Government 
of the United States preparing similarly to cross the Rubicon 
by means of the ** moral” bridge of the renunciation of war, 

Now, however :— 

“war which was once a directable instrument of policy has 
now changed its nature with the nature of modern society, and 
ceases to be controllable and directable in the hands of statesmen. 
By reason of its all-embracing needs, it becomes a contagion among 
the nations; and one cannot safely use a contagion as at 
instrument.” 

In Part Two we pass on to the actual history of the Briand. 
Kellogg Pact. How much the new dispensation is due to 
the single-minded idealism of M. Briand is gratefully acknov- 
ledged here, and it is well that peace workers in the English 
speaking nations should remember this. It is a fascinating story 
of which most of us recall only the doings and sayings of the 
principals, and we in this country with something like shame 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s innocent and muddle-headed 
“explanation” with its reference to ‘ interference” and 
** freedom of action *—as if Great Britain were not already 
committed once and for all to the principle of interdependent 
by the League Covenant! This British ‘ reservation,” of 
course, like Mr. Kellogg’s doctrine of the “ inalienable riglt 
of self-defence,” 7.e., suo arbitrio comes under the headin 
of blackmail paid to the reactionaries in each country (to Ww 
General Smuts’ phrase), though, indeed, Professor Shotwell dis 
covers a more charitable interpretation. 



































There remains one fact about the post-War period alg 





more particularly the negotiations preceding the Paris Pat 
: > ° > . all 
which cannot be too often emphasized. Professor Shotwe 
calls it *‘ the passing of parochial America” : 
“There has been a feeling throughout the country that somehor 
or other we are missing the greatest adventure of our day, which 
is the uprooting of barbarism in the world of international relation. 











What this mobilization of public opinion means in Ameri 
And not only in America® sideral 
. > to Jun 
’ storms 


little 1 





we are at last beginning to realize. 
The story of the Pact is the best possible evidence of the fat 
that (a) “the will to peace is paramount in the civilizl 
world” and (b) that public diplomacy, though it may 
“clumsy and confused and slow-moving,” finds the Wi 
to peace more surely than any professional diplomat. 
We have not space to mention a tithe of the good thing 
which go to make up Part II., ‘‘ The Meaning of the Pact 
But we should like to congratulate the author on his graceftl 
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tribute to Japan for her part in the Renunciation of Wag 
and in fact for her whole attitude to the Leayzue of Nationy 






and the new slowly emerging world order. What this proce 
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of adjustment has meant can only be appreciated by those 
who know her proud traditions—and her peculiar problems. 
Her ready acceptance of the Kellogg proposals—without 
making any special reservations of her own—is all the more 
significant, since, as Professor Shotwell handsomely admits, 
Japan was entitled to a certain sense of grievance owing to 
the manner and language of the Japanese Exclusion Bill, 

ssed by Congress in the early post-War years. It is indeed 
time that Japan’s record should obtain recognition outside 
and beyond official circles. 

Japan In the League of Nations, by a Japanese student of 
Columbia University, also deserves recognition, not simply for 
its “publicity val ue’’—the phrase coined by the author to define 
the fundamental bond which retains Japan in the organized 
world community—but also because of its frank realism. 
The last chapter “ Japan’s Interest in the League,’ sums 
up admirably that enlightened egoism which, independently 
of the Anglo-Saxon ethical approach to world problems, 
makes the League sure of success to-day. It secures the 
recognition of Japan as a Great Power, through her permanent 
seat in the Council, above all it makes possible the insistence 
before the “ court of public opinion ” on the adoption sooner 
or later of the principle of racial equality in public affairs. 

The withdrawal of Brazil in 1926 was a great blow to 
Japanese statesmanship. Her rulers feared that the result 
would be a split into several ‘* Leagues’ on a continental 
basis. After the splendid lead given by Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald at this year’s Assembly, we need no longer harbour 
such fears, and we may hold with the Japanese that the 
League must be a universal organization “‘ because a universal 
League is a step towards the ideal of the unity of mankind 
which necessarily precludes racial discrimination.”’ 


“Monk” Lewis, The Philanthropic 


Slave Owner 
Journal of a West India Proprietor, 1815-17. 
Edited by Mona Wilson. (Routledge. 15s.) 
Iv a thesis has not been written on Mat Lewis’s part in the 
evolution of English literature, there is no doubt that so 


» obvious and manageable a subject will soon be chosen. It 
_ is sufficient to recall Moore’s observation that Lewis's poetry 


represented the sort of thing which was in vogue before Scott’s 
Yet perhaps not so completely 
as one imagines. Miss Wilson in her excellent introduction 
quotes Scott’s saying that Lewis had “the finest ear for 
rhythm he ever met with,’ and justifies it by producing 


j two stanzas which evidently ran in the ear of the poet who 
» wrote about * the lone shieling and the misty island.” 
' ever, no one except the writer of a thesis need study the 


How- 


Monk’s poetry ; we have plenty of it in this volume, composed 
during his voyages to and from the West Indies, and we 
can compare this mediocre confectionery with the substantial 
merit of his prose. 

Lewis talking is not a great man; perhaps even if Scott 
had not fixed in our minds his smallness, we should feel 
him somewhat of a mannikin; but he is a lively, humane 
Providence and the law of 
inheritance had made him the owner of two sugar plantations 


_in Jamaica, with some hundreds of slaves on them; and 
ihe thought it proper to go out and look into their condition. 

For by 1815, when Lewis made his first voyage, Wilberforce 
had already made it difficult for a man of sensitive conscience 


to do nothing more than draw dividends from such a source. 
Mat not only felt the call, but acted, and between November 8th 
and January Ist, 1816, he endured great discomfort and con- 
siderable danger. The voyage home next year from April 1st 


» to June Ist was little better, and in both cases, over and above 


storms, the danger from pirates was very real. Yet the 
little man had been touched to the heart by the affection 
shown to him, and by the grateful protestations of those 
Whose lot he had tried to improve. He was very well aware 
that their gratitude did not take any very practical form, 


)and that the result of his coming had been to put down the 


weekly production of sugar by a heavy percentage; no 
matter, he had done what he thought right on one estate, 
and when he got home, he could not rest for thinking of the 


other ; so in 1817, he took ship again ; again had the roughest 
kind of passage; found a great deal wrong on his second 


estate, did his best to put it right, and then caught yellow 
fever and died on his way home. Better men have often 
come by a less honourable end, and if he was rather like a 
poodle dog, he had the heart of a St. Bernard. 

Here is a characteristic passage from his book :— 

“T am indeed assured by everyone about me that to manage a 
West Indian estate without the occasional use of the cartwhip, 
however rarely, is impossible; and they insist upon it that it is 
absurd in me to call my slaves ill-treated because when they act 
grossly wrong they are treated like English soldiers and sailors. 
All this may be very true ; but there is something to me so shocking 
in the idea of this execrable cartwhip that I have positively for- 
bidden the use of it on Cornwall; and if the estate must go to 
rack and ruin without its use, to rack and ruin the estate must go. 
Probably I should care less about this punishment if I had not 
been living among those on whom it may be inflicted; but now, 
when I am accustomed to see every face that looks upon me 
grinning from ear to ear with pleasure at my notice, and hear 
every voice cry, ‘ God bless you, massa,’ as I pass, one must be an 
absolute brute not to feel unwilling to leave them subject to the 
lash; besides, they are excellent cajolers and lay it on with a 
trowel. Nicholas and John Fuller came to me this morning to 
beg a favour, ‘and beg massa hard, quite hard.’ It was that 
when massa went away, he would leave his picture for the negroes 
‘that they might talk to it, all just as they did to massa.’ ” 

The book shows plainly that the negro taste for jazz is nothing 
new, but that in Lewis’s days European senses were not 
attuned to delight in it. He describes a festivity on his 
estate :-— 

“The favourite song was, ‘Since massa come, we very well 
off? which words they repeated in chorus without intermission 
(dancing all the time) for hours together; till at half-past three 
neither my eyes nor my brain could endure it any longer.” 

But then, apparently, he did not join in the dancing, or 
he might have been an early convert to negroid zsthetics. 


Our Debt to Those Who Fought 


The Legion Book. 

(Cassell. 21s.) 
Tue editor tells us that this book was compiled through 
the personal interest of the Prince of Wales, but he does not 
add (what is the fact) that the proceeds from its sale are 
to go to the British Legion. This reticence is due, no doubt, 
to a praiseworthy wish that there should be no appeal for 
charity, and certainly no such appeal is necessary when we 
have for our guinea stories, articles, or poems from Messrs. 
Galsworthy, Walpole, Kipling, Winston Churchill, Edgar 
Wallace, Arnold Bennett, Robert Bridges, Aldous Huxley, 
David Garnett, Sir Henry Newbolt, A. E. Coppard, J. C. 
Squire, John Drinkwater, P. G. Wodehouse, Gilbert Murray, 
Edmund Blunden, G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, Humbert 
Wolfe, W. H. Davies, Bliss Carman, ‘* Sapper,’ Walter de la 
Mare, Reginald Berkeley, and the Misses Margaret Kennedy, 
Sarah Gertrude Millin, Tennyson Jesse, Edith Sitwell, Rebecca 
West, Sheila Kaye-Smith, and Victoria Sackville-West. 

The illustrators are equally famous. There are drawings 
and wocdcuts by ‘“ Strube,” Eric Ravilions, Clare Leighton, 
Edward Bawden, and ‘“* Poy” ; and the half-tone plates are by 
Sir Arthur Cope (of the King), Sir William Llewellyn (of the 
Queen), Professor Rothenstein (of the Prince of Wales), 
Mr. Crawford (of Lord Haig), and by Messrs. A. K. Lawrence, 
James McBey, the late John Sargent (studies for “* Gassed °°), 


Edited by Captain H. Cotton Minchin. 














‘two important biographies’ 


MAGELLAN 


By E. F. BENSON. 
The latest volume of the Golden Hind Series. 
[Published To-day.] 


NELSON 


By C. S. FORESTER. 

A new biography by the author of “Brown on Resolution. 
[Ready October 18th.] 

| These books, which are illustrated, are Demy 8vo in form | 
| and are published at 12s. 6d. net. | 
| JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. | 
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Eric Kennington, David Low, Augustus John (** Madame 
Suggia”’), Jacob Epstein; and Max Beerbohm. All the 
illustrations are good of their kind: Mr. John’s chalk drawing 
is alone worth the price of the book. 

The rext task of a critic, after allowing the eminence of 
these names to be their own heralds, is to say what the book 
is about, but in a collection such as this, where every author 
foliows his own bent, no résumé is possible. We would not, 
ourselves, have included a couple of the poems, nor, perhaps, 
three of the prose contributions, but it will be more profitable 
to call attention to those which appear to us of outstanding 
merit. 

Although the volume is in no sense a “ war-book,” four 
of its articles are directly concerned with military matters, 
and these happen to be amongst the most interesting and 
important. In the forefront we would place Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s plain speaking. The consequences of war, he 
points out, will be with us for many more years :— 

“We have a natural reluctance to face them. When we receivo 

an appeal for a war charity [Mr. Bennett writes] wo now instinctively 
resent it. We think ‘I am getting tired of this business.’ 
Those few who have espoused the cause of ex-Servicemen supplic. ate 
alms from us for the cause; and we have the offrontery to think 
ourselves charitable if we give alms, and once a year we decorate 
ourselves with flowers as a sign to one another that we have given 
alms. Which is not a pretty spectacle after all! Charity should 
be no factor in the equation between ourselves and the ex-Service- 
men. We do not wear flowers as a sign that we are charitable to 
the United States. Nor are we charitable to the United States. 
A debt is a debt. And a debtor is a debtor. And a dobtor who 
pays his debt in part, partly defaults, and partly makes up the 
difference in the guise of a charity is a—what is he ? ” 

These are hard words, but bitter truth, and it is right that 
Mr. Bennett should write so that all may mark. 

Mr. Edgar Wallace discourses amusingly, and of course 
with inside knowledge, of barrack life. In spite of the adage 
that old soldiers never die, there has been an astonishing 
change in the Services. The “spit and polish’ sergeant 
who thought of nothing but the “ square ” 
is rapidly becoming extinct. No one, for instance, can fail 
to notice that the smart young aircraftsman to be seen to-day 
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in picture galleries, at concerts, or taking: his best Sirl for ; 
spin on a powerful motor-bicycle is poles asunder from the 
Absent Minded Beggar celebrated by Mr. Kipling in Victorian 
days. Nor are the modern Army and Navy behind the Air 
Force: we agree with Mr. Wallace that a short course of 
training in the Army for all young men not engaged jy 
productive work would be a good thing for the physique g 
the nation. It would also, we believe, be a potent factor for 
international peace. 

Mr. Winston Churchill pays a fine tribute to Lord Haig, 
who was a humble man as well as a great soldier; andy, 
Belloc rouses all kinds of speculations in the reader's Mind 
by his observations on Prophecy. He quotes two of his oy, 
successful predictions and two forecasts by politicians whig 
he says are wrong—namely, that the world will soon all spe 
English, and that within ten years of the War England ay 
Germany would be in close alliance. Neither prophecy, ,) 
our mind, is entirely wide of the mark. 

We have space for no more than a mention of Mr, Hug) 
Walpole’s striking fragment of a novel, in which a lonely 
governess drives to her new situation with a bearded half-yi 
(there he leaves us, to imagine what we will), and Mr, Gak. 
worthy’s delightful picture of childhood ; and Mr. Edmunj 
Blunden’s postscript to his Undertones of War and Mr. Woée. 
house’s Disentangling Old Percy. These, and _ indeed the 
majority of the contributions, are in their authors’ bey 
mannez. 

Just what difficulties Captain Minchin must hay 
encountered in presenting such an assemblage of wit ani 
talent, only an editor knows. We are grateful to him, for 
it has been a labour of love on the part of all concerned. Her 
we may compare the thought and manner of practically 
every successful writer of to-day, and for this reason as wells 
for the brilliant writing in it we are sure that The Legion Boi 
will make literary history. 


The Tolstoy Family 


The Countess Tolstoy’s Later Diary. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d) 
THERE is something distressing, almost shocking, in diaries 


such as this second one of the Countess Tolstoy, to thow 


who form their general opinion of life from fiction. A work 


existence of others, if not in our own). 


the philosophical calm of old age to round off the ston. 
In Madame Bovary’s death, even, there was proportion am 
justice. 


But human existence as we see it in all its turbulent variety 
and strife here, in pages torn from reality, has a disorder 
sometimes terrible aspect. If wy 


often ridiculous and 
consider the Tolstoy family as mere members of the hum 
race, they seem to live like so much vegetation, writhing a 


struggling for ways of living that present little beauty a 


less justification. 
Here is an elderly woman, married to one of the tn! 
great men of the time, their children about them. 


verified rarely enough in this diary. Only when Counts 
Tolstoy intercedes with the Czar to remove the ban fn 
“The Kreutzer Sonata” does the reader's feeling for ti 
appropriate find gratification. 


it had made her! 


Since the period of the earlier diaries there have bey 
Tolstoy by now is a world-famous eli 
His wife is still ‘‘ bored,” but she has forgotten (as she admit] 
in the earlier book) that it is because she lacks imaginatiq” 


changes certainly. 


and inner resources. In fact she has relapsed into frat! 
martyrdom. She calls the great genius ‘“ that frigid Chr 
tian,” and cries out upon him for a hypocrite. She admi 
the writer, will copy his works tirelessly, but he is not tif 
husband she hoped for. And then the children are alwa} 
ailing or Tolstoy has a boil and preparing vegetarian dist 
for him complicates household arrangements; the fa 
that he does not wash also disgusts her. Unpleasant discip 
come to the house to talk and talk. She stays in the peasat 
hut Tolstoy likes to inhabit : 


The charm 
ing and dignified picture such a situation conjures up 


And even then, how violent 
she disliked the very book she pleaded for, how unhapi” 


it teems with mice, and wl 
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THOUSANDS. LEARNING 
LANGUAGES 





RECORD SUCCESS OF NEW PELMAN METHOD 
OF LEARNING FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH. 


HOUSANDS of men and women are now learning 
French, German, Italian and Spanish by the new 
Pelman “direct”? method which avoids the use of 
English. 
This new method is achieving a wonderful popularity. 
It is not only so exceedingly simple that even a child can 
understand it, but it is most absorbingly interesting. 
Readers find that once they start a Pelman Course in 
French, German, Spanish, or Italian they go on with it 
and master the language in question in quite a short time. 
They can listen with interest to talks and sketches sent 
over the Wireless from foreign stations, they can read 
' French, German, Spanish and Italian books and news- 
papers, they can go abroad and talk to the people they 
meet (and understand what is said to them in reply), 
they can pass examinations in Foreign subjects—and they 
can do all these things without spending hours, weeks 
and months studying dull Grammatical rules, and learn- 
ing by heart long strings of foreign words. In fact, this 
new method is enabling men and women who have never 
been able to “ get on” with foreign languages before to 
learn these languages quite easily and in much less than 
the usual time. 


Here are a few examples of the letters now being 
received daily by the Languages Department of the 
 Pelman Institute :— 


“T have learnt more about real French in the first five 
lessons than in all others put together.” (M. 143.) 


“T can read and speak Spanish with ease, though it is less 
than six months since 1 began.” (S. M. 181.) 


“T have passed in French in the London Matriculation, 
although French was my weakest subject. I attribute my 
success very largely to your instruction.” (M. 1404.) 


“May I thank you for your really wonderful (German) 
Course? It is the first time I have met anything really 
good and cheap.” (G. H. 304.) 

“Tam delighted with the progress I have made (in 
German). The Course is splendid. I haye recommended it 
to my friends, as I think it is the simplest way of learning 
and the most delightful.” (G. C. 268.) 


“TL have obtained a remunerative post in the City solely 


on the merits of my Italian. I was absolutely ignorant of 
4 the language before I began your Course eight months ago.” 
¢h...B- 328) 


“T was able to pass London Matriculation (in Spanish) 
4 last June with minimum labour and no drudgery, although 
Was always reckoned a ‘dud’ at languages.” 
(So BR BS) 
“My Italian Course . Was so interesting. I have 
never learnt a language with so much pleasure. I did not 
know a word of Italian when I began, and now I can read 
and write easily.” Ch. A. 193) 


“At the conclusion of my studies in German under your 
tution I must express my deepest appreciation of the 
cihciency of your method. T found it most instructive and 
extremely interesting. Pelmanism has been my sole source 
of instruction in German, and yet I am able to converse with 
more precision than several friends who receive daily oral 
mstruction from natives,” (G. H. 352.) 














“Your (Spanish) Course is admirable, both in its 
thoroughness and its rapid progress. I never thought I 
should have obtained such a thorough elementary knowledge 
of Spanish in exactly two months. That fact alone proves 
the value of your Course.” S. H. 216) 


“T have made more progress (in French) during these last 
weeks than during the whole eighteen months under a 
master. The method of Pronunciation is perfect, and the 
best I have seen.” (S. 450.) 


“Each lesson has been a pleasure. A few -months ago 
I knew not a word of Italian, whereas I can now carry on 
a conversation with Italians, and I find I think in the 
language—I do not have to translate.” (I. S. 192.) 

“The system (of learning French) is very ingenious. I 
have never had any need to refer to a grammar or dictionary, 
and I have been able to read all the lessons without the 
slightest hesitation.” (Y. 114.) 

“T took up your course in German about two years or 
so ago with the object of passing a University examination, 
and although I was unable, through ill-health, to submit 
my work-sheets, I went through with the Course, passed 
my examination in the first class, and was placed second 
in the examination. I did not know a word of German 
when I commenced the Course.” (G. C. 1118.) 


“T cannot tell you how astounded I am at the progress 
I have made. I can read a Spanish book easily and .. . 
can understand the language when spoken. The most 
wonderful feature about the method seems to be that one 
never forgets a word when once one has learnt it.” 


(S. H. 489.) 
“T have enjoyed the German course exceedingly. I was 
two-and-a-half years with the Army of Occupation in 
Cologne and learned nothing. It seems sirange that I 
should have picked up through your course in six months— 
in England—cnough German to make myself understood 
when my two-and-a-half years in the country itself left me 

practically as ignorant as when I went there.” (G. F. 171.) 


NO TRANSLATION. 

This new method enables you to learn French in 
French, Spanish in Spanish, German in German, and 
Italian in Italian. 

It enables you to learn a language as a Spaniard, 
Italian, Frenchman, or German learns it. There is no 
translation from one language into another. 

It enables you to think in the particular language in 
question. 

‘It thus enables you to speak with increased fluency 
and without that hesitation which arises from the habit 
of mentally translating English phrases into their foreign 
equivalents. 

There are no vocabularies to be memorised. You learn 
the words you need by using them and so that they stay 
in your mind without effort. 


NO GRAMMATICAL DIFFICULTIES. 

Grammatical complexities are eliminated. You pick up 
the grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. This 
makes the new method extremely interesting, the usual 
boredom of learning a foreign language being entirely 
eliminated. 

There are no classes to attend. 
instruction is given through the post. 

This method is explained in a little book entitled 
“The Gift of Tongues.” There are four editions of this 
book. The first describes the method of learning French; 
the second the method of learning German; the third the 
method of learning Spanish; and the fourth the method 
of learning Italian. 


The whole of the 


You can have a free 
copy of any one of 
these by writing to the 


ee 





Pelman Institute 
(Languages Dept), 
96 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, 


London, W.C.1. State which 
Spanish, or Italian) you want, 
return, gratis and post free. 
Overseas Branches:—PARIS: 35 Rue Boissy d’Anglas. 
NEIV YORK: 71 IWest 45th Street. MELBOURNE: 
396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN: Natal Bank Chambers. 
DELHI: 10 Alipore Road. 


[Adveriiser’s Announcement, 


edition (French, German, 
and it will be sent you by 
Write or call to-day. 
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Faber & Faber 





GENERAL 


MEMOIRS OF 
A FOX-HUNTING MAN 
Siegfried Sassoon 
Illustrated Edition 


Mr. Sassoon’s book has become a classic. Mr. William 
Nicholson has illustrated this fine edition in colour and in 
black and white. Ready late October. ais. net. 
Limited edition, 300 copies, signed by author and artist. 

3 guineas net. 


THE WET FLANDERS PLAIN 
Henry Williamson 


The record of a visit to the battlefields, and a revaluation of 
war-time experiences. Mr. Humbert Wolfe says: ‘Easily 
the best anti-war book written in English.’ 55. net. 


COMMANDO 
Colonel Deneys Reitz 


A Boer Journal of the Boer War. With a preface by General 
The Right Hon. J. C. Smuts, K.C. Oct. 18. 155. net. 


OUR PRESENT 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
Montgomery Belgion 


Bernard Shaw, André Gide, Sigmund Freud, Bertrand 
Russell are taken as representing the contemporary attitude: 
their views are expounded and discussed. Nov. 1. 

125. 6d. net. 


VANAMEE 
Mary Conger Vanamee 


The life story of a young American killed in the war.- 


Parker Vanamee was a man of great charm and vitality. 
This is a book of uncommon quality. 10s. 6d. net. 


TWELVE PORTRAITS 
William Rothenstein 


Portraits of men distinguished in the arts, science, and pub- 
lic affairs. Collotype reproductions. 125. 6d. net. 


THE POETS ON THE POETS 


1, ANDREW MarvELL, by V. Sackville-West. 
2. Dante, by T. S. Eliot. 35. 6d. net each. 


THE ARIEL POEMS 
Nos. 18-24, by W. B. Yeats, A. E., Walter de la Mare, 
G. K. Chesterton, James Stephens, T. S. Eliot, Peter 


Quennell. 1s. net each. 
Limited, signed editions, 75. 6d. net each. 


STORIES FROM THE BIBLE 
Walter de la Mare 


Nine stories retold for children. Mr. J. B. Priestley says: 
‘They have enchanted me. . .. He seems to me to have 
succeeded triumphantly.’ 7s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 
THE BEAUTIFUL YEARS 


Henry Williamson 


An early novel by the author of The Pathway, long out of 
print, and revised by him for its re-publication. 75. 6d. net. 
Limited, signed edition, 200 copies, 425. net. 


THE MEETING PLACE 
J. D. Beresford 


A collection of Mr. Beresford’s short stories. ‘This is a 
volume which no amateur of the short story should miss.’— 
Daily News. ‘Some of the most charming and penetrating 
examples of his art.’-—Odserver. 75. Gd. net. 


DRUM AND MONKEY 
George Manning-Sanders 


‘Emphatically, an original and penetrating piece of work.’— 
Morning Post. 

‘The book almost stings with its sense of real life.’—Star. 
‘The connoisseur of the unusual cannot afford to overlook 
Drum and Monkey.’—-Fohn o’ London’s Weekly. 75. Gd. net. 


THE EMPEROR’S TIGERS 
Valentine Dobrée 


An allegory, with wit upon the surface and anger in the 
depths. A civilized, exciting book by the author of Your 
Cuckoo Sings by Kind. 6s. net. 


SEVEN BROTHERS 
Alexis Kivi 


With a preface by Aino Kallas. The greatest Finnish novel 
of modern times. Mr. Edward Garnett writes: ‘It is a 
distinction to publish so characteristic a piece of national 
literature.’ ‘A big wind of vitality blows through it.’— 
Daily News. 75. 6d. net, 


THE APES 
Eden Phillpotts 


A story of the Apes who ruled the earth before Man appeared 
upon its surface. Oct. 18. 6s. net. 


MY BEST STORY 


An Anthology of Stories chosen by their own Authors. 
‘Twenty-one authors are represented, including Arnold 
Bennett, A. E. W. Mason, Hugh Walpole, Somerset 
Maugham, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 7s. 6d. net. 


HUNKY 
Thames Williamson 


This book has made a great success in America. Mr. 
Christopher Morley says: ‘A book of singular vigour and 
freshness. .. . A book of understanding tenderness, and I 
wish it well.’ ‘A masterpiece of character-drawing.’— 
Referee. 75. 6d. net. 





24 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 
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she tries to clean the floor one of the mousetraps goes off 
and hits her in the eye. 

Fiction has described for us the plight of penniless young 
pohemians, but the existence of the aged Tolstoy pair beggars 
fiction’s flights. Worst of all, time has not alleviated the old 
jealousies, familiar quarrels nor even the interminable contest 
between romantic woman and realistic man, which makes 
the most intimate side of their married life a long series of 
wars and truces. 

And yet, beyond the vivid, pathetic human story what 
interest is here! A man is great, as Tolstuy was, by virtue 
of his humanity. That he thought it right not to wash, 
and was often a grumpy old man with the stomach-ache, 
and shouted at his wife affects his value in no way, nor that 
of his work. He thought he knew what was right, and 
lived in the light of his own personal convictions to the best 
of his ability, against convention, against convenience. That 
istobe great. And then, rising in majesty above the household 
brawls and his own many inconsistencies, stands War and 
Peace, perhaps the best novel of its century. He who wrote 
it is he of whom we read, sometimes with distaste, in these 
diaries: it springs from the man as he was. Thinking of 
it, we could wish, perhaps, that Countess Tolstoy had thought 
she loved him less, and behaved as though she loved him 
more. Certainly she would have died for him: but she 
must often have made it hard for him to live. 


Greek Love Poems 

Sappho Revocata: Being an Emended Text with an English 
Translation, a Life and a Glossary of Acolic Words. By 
J. M. Edmonds. (Peter Davies. 63s.) 

Some Greek Love-Poems. Gathered and Translated, with a 
brief account of Greek Love-Poetry, by J. M. Edmonds. 
(Peter Davies. 50s.) 

Tne two beautiful volumes of Greek Lyrics which Peter Davies 
has produced in limited editions both contain interesting 
selections translated in a creditable and scholarly manner by 
Mr. Edmonds. It is, however, chiefly the format of these 
editions which calls for comment. The hand-made paper, 
Batehelor’s, is excellent, and the printing, by Joh. Enschedé 
en Zonen, of Haarlem, unexceptionable. The binding is not 
luxurious for books of this character, and a more rounded bevel 
would have been less liable to damage, but it is certainly 
tasteful. The pre-eminent feature is the typography, designed 
both as to the English and the Greek by J. van Krimpen. 
The Lutetia type, which is used for the English, is completely 
satisfactory, but the Antigone, in which the Greek is set, is 
open to some criticism. In the first volume the lines are alto- 
gether too fine, in any case, for so large a page as a medium 4to; 
and the spider’s web effect is not pleasing. The new fount used 
for the second volume has eliminated this defect. There is, 
however, a certain unevenness of strength in the capitals, 
possibly unavoidable and possibly traditional. The capitals 
Rho, Beta, and Phi, for example, seem almost of another fount 
from those of Theta, Mu, or Omega. In some of the capitals 
and lower-case letters, again, there are certain minor (shall 
we say?) affectations. The Upsilon, for example, turns back on 
itself instead of carrying forward, while the Theta seems to 
miss its character by the lower half not being joined up at all. 
Greek type is, however, notoriously difficult and it would be 
ungracious to be hypercritical of such really good work as we 
have here. The success of Véra Willoughby’s decorations, if 
perhaps we demur to the figure drawing, is beyond dispute. 


Animals in Captivity 

Animals Looking at You. By Paul Eipper. (Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 
We should beware, writes Mr. Eipper, of sentimentalizing over 
animals in captivity, “ of burdening their souls with our own 
sentimental emotions.” Certainly these studies seem to show 
that some animals can lead happy lives out of their natural 
conditions, though we do not attach too much importance to 
their pleasure in certain human friendships, which can only 
have formed a small part of life to any one of them. Mr. 
Kipper’s friend, the night-ape, for instance, seems to have 
found little pleasure but in his friend’s daily visits, and the 
description of the “ demented ” bear shows how hard captivity 
may press upon some of them. 

Perhaps the only conclusion possible is that with animals, 
48 with people, adaptation depends almost entirely on the 












‘individual. ‘To some it may be pleasant enough, especially 
to such as are of lower intelligence or less activity ; but to 
others it is—and must be—the iron in the soul itself. We think 
that Mr. Eipper is too easily convinced of his friends’ happiness 
because they show pleasure in his presence. 

Nevertheless, there is much interest to be found in these 
short records of observation, though the range of activity 
possible to animals in confinement is necessarily limited. The 
author, however, does not sufficiently heed his own warning 
against sentimentality, and the whole book is “ subjective ” 
to a degree which many English readers will find unwelcome. 
Especially do the descriptions of dreams and “ cloud animals ” 
seem out of harmony with the subject, and the “ self” of the 
author is throughout exposed in a way which is not essential, 
though it may be interesting to many besides his friends. It 
is a book, certainly, which no Englishman could possibly have 
written—-which fact does not necessarily detract from its 
fascination. 

Mr. Patrick Kirwan, who translated the book, seems to 
convey very well the atmosphere created by the author. 
There are, however, momentary misunderstandings and awk- 
wardnesses which could have been avoided, and, in at least 
one place, words have been unnecessarily left untranslated. 
This can be due to nothing but carelessness. 


Fiction 
Four Frustrations and a Moral 


The Revolt of the Fishermen. (Elkin 


Mathews and Marrot. 6s.) 
The Dark Journey. By Julian Green. 
Black Roses. By Francis Brett Young. 
The Young Man. By Stephen Potter. 
Three Score and Ten. By Alec Waugh. 

7s. 6d.) 
Havinc granted our own claim in this generation to the 
inalienable rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
we seem paradoxically to have settled down to a literature 
of frustration. Science, invention, industry and communities 
themselves ‘** succeed ” and become “ better and better every 
day,” until literature, searching for escape, is driven to that 
which fails: it is the unsuccessful man who now interests us 
most. Four out of the five novels in this list are studies 
in frustration. 

Frau Seghers’ book tells the story of the unsuccessful revolt 
of a fishing community against the working conditions 
imposed by a big shipping company. The scene is but 
vaguely indicated and the translator has made this vagueness 
more irritating by translating one at least of the place names : 
Saint Barbara is to me quite unacceptable as the name of a 
German fishing town. The instinct of the miserably poor 
people is against rebellion, but there is still left from an 
earlier failure the spark of resentment which the return 
of a well-known agitator soon blows into flame. Hull, the 
agitator, sits in the tavern, talks briefly on the beaches and 
quays. The taciturnity, isolation and mystery of his spirit 
lead the fishermen to think he is immensely powerful. They 
discard their resignation and refuse to go to sea. But Hull 
is a coward, and the struggle with the shipping company 
drags on to failure; the military are called in, and after 
months of misery the fishermen capitulate. The author's 
style recalls that of the Pointillistes painters. It has their 
prismatic brightness, the cumulative clarity of hundreds 
of brief and simple observations put side by side, the vividness 
of strange and biting metaphors. But as the Pointillistes 
split up light, and disintegrated its drama so, in this story, » 
the author’s vivid surface is all in one tone, monotonously 
bright. The few occasions in which she does not avoid 
conflicts as, for instance, in the pursuit and shooting of one 
of the young strikers, or the attack upon the shipping offices, 
do not stand out in sufficient relief from the rest of the 
The result is an excellent picture of the shudders 


By Anna Seghers. 


(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

(Chapman and Hall. 


narrative. 


of feeling that pass quickly over a community, but a poor 
picture of individuals. 

The Dark Journey undoubtedly loses in translation that 
underlining violin sensuousness of the original French. It 
remains, however, a powerful book. 
calamitous outcome of frustrated love. 


It is an exposition of the 
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compensations, but Mr. Green has lopped and root-pruned 
his creatures so that we see, as it were, only the gnarled and 
stunted trunks. An unhappily married tutor comes to 
live in a small provincial town and there is tortured by 
unaliayed desire for a Jaundrymaid who has fallen into the 
toils of a procuress. The man’s awkward and incoherent 
passion reveals for the girl that she could command something 
better than bought love. Frenzied by her refusals he beats 
her almost to death in a lonely wood. In homicidal terror, 
thinking he has killed her, he actually does murder an old 
man in the street. He escapes, though he is generally sus- 
pected of being the girl’s aggressor, and for months eludes 
the police. But the crime has had a strange effect upon 
the community. Everyone is horrified and_ frightened 
except the wife of a local proprietor. She is a cold and 
strong-willed, bitter woman who sees in the murderer a symbol 
of her own misery and frustration. She meets the terrified 
man one night when he has crept back in hope of seeing the 
laundry girl, takes him into her house, gloats over him with 
a mixture of cruelty and affection, and after planning in 
her exultation to facilitate his escape from the country, 
succumbs to jealousy of the other woman, and hands him 
over to the police. 

The atmosphere of terror and of frustration is admirably 
done ; the scene in the coal yard to which the murderer has 
fled immediately after the crime, is a magnificent piece of 
imaginative writing. The murderer and the two women 
are excellent. The old procuress, on the other hand, is little 
more than a mass of words: every new description makes 
her more and more vague and remote. The fact that the 
murderer is able to return to the town so openly and to 
remain free so long is hardly credible. And another point 
against the author is that the man and the community are 
more preoccupied with the woman he merely assaulted than 
with the old man he did actually murder. As a study in 
murder itself the book has a condensed and sombre power ; 
but as a study in the effects of murder it has the logic but not 
quite the substance of plausibility. 

In the opening chapters of Black Roses Mr. Brett Young 
describes an elderly Anglo-Italian artist standing on the deck of 
a liner, contemplating Naples and remembering the romantic 
struggles of his youthin that city. He is now wealthy, lonely, 
and, as an artist, mediocre. Notunnaturally one supposes one 
will discover little by little the secret of his mediocrity. Nota 
bit of it. He stands there remembering his childhood with 
his fantastic English father in an Italian village, his arrival in 
Naples, and the story of his tardy passion for Cristina, his 
beautiful landlady. Wrapped up in his art he was unaware 
of Cristina’s affection, and when at last, in the cholera epidemic 
he plans to escape with her, her sinister protector thwarts him 
and takes a ghastly revenge. The ‘“ dark hunter,” as this 
man is called, is too shadowy a creature of that romantic 
Neapolitan world of cellars, sewers, starvation and roguery, 
but the tragedy is real enough. At the end, however, the 
reader will be puzzled to know what it all has to do with the 
elderly and sentimental gentleman who is still standing on 
the deck of the liner waiting to be explained. 

The fourth frustrated being is ‘The Young Man” of 
Stephen Potter's story. He passes through an apparently 
endless series of walking tours and train journeys, in the 
pitiful endeavour to discover who he really is, what he thinks, 
and why he thinks. The victim of a sound upper-class 
education—Oxford, of course-—-he does not apparently think 
anything. He is the supreme, earnest and honest walking tour 
bore. Eventually he falls in love and marries an artist ; and 
there he sits on the beach, “‘ having a great clear up about 
geology,” and not cured even by marriage of ‘* defining his 
attitude,” while his practical wife paints him. If the old hate 
the young, here is their justification. In spite of its tedium 
and its uninspiring subject, however, Mr. Potter’s story is 
diligently observed and most subtly presented. The irony 
and pleasantly tinctured sobriety of his style are very satisfying 
indeed, but they are worthy of a more interesting subject. 
If a novelist is bent upon writing a book about a prig he ought 
to see that there is, among the other characters, some effective 
escape from him. : 

If you avoid with your own sons the mistakes your father 
made with you, you wil merely make other equally painful 
mistakes : that seems to be the moral of Mr. Alec Waugh’s 


rig _ 
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novel of fatherhood in two generations. There is the Bou gos 
War generation, the Great War generation, and, in the lait 
pages, the ‘“‘mewling and puking” of the rising generation, 

V. S. Privcner, 















SHUDDERS. (Hutchinson. ‘7s. 6d.)—It is customa —— 
for collections of stories such as those containeq i 
this volume to be published in time for Christmas, Pethay y 
however, it is as well that these should have a ; 
already, and not waited till the season calculated to assist t 
in producing their effects, for a better collection could hardly . 


have been brought together. ‘They include every variety ; 
horror, from the orthodox but vague “ powers of eyil* y 
E. F. Benson, to the collective auto-suggestion of the Moden 
house-party living in a house where a murder has been ¢ 
mitted. This story, The Cat Jumps, by Elizabeth Bower 
is probably the most horrible in the book, since it jg the 
most realistic, but there are also stories by Cynthia Asquith 
Walter de la Mare, L. P. Hartley, and others, which shoyj T 
leave the nerves of very few utterly unwrung. The type i R 
big and good, and the ‘book light in the hand. M 


HIMSELF AND MR. RAIKES. By_W. B. Maxygl 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)—There were two Mr. Raikes in oy 
body: the first was, in his own thoughts, “a small, dak 
sinister person, full of wickedness, without shame or merey”. 
the other was a generous young man, who sacrificed hi 
artistic career in order that his relatives might live in comfoy, 
He was a philanthropist and sympathizer, who lent an ear to 4j 
in distress, and never failed to behave beautifully. This secon 
personality was evolved gradually through the agency of th 
first one, who, in the tradition of Pygmalion, made a spirity| 
image of himself as he would like to be. Gradually the imag 
became a sort of robot, responding mechanically to the con. 
pelling ideals of its creator—that was the Mr. Raikes whomth 
world saw, loved,and admired. The first Mr. Raikes thought 
that he saw through all the exquisite behaviour of the other 
and despised himself as the prompter. It is not quite cley 
why Mr. Maxwell has made this complication. Actually Mf, 
Raikes was a young man with an inferiority complex, who st 
himself a certain standard and abode by it, realizing as he did 
so that he was not following the dictates of his ownnatunl 








‘impulses. The author has worked out this theory of 


behaviourism in an interesting manner, and we can enjoy 
watching the two inseparable Mr. Raikes, jostling one anoth: 
through an eventful though rather drab existence. On jj —— 
cannot help feeling that since Mr. Maxwell has divided his \N 
hero into two, he should have continued his dissection, for Yh, \y 


there are surely many more than two persons in every Mr i \\ h \ 
Raikes. Mh 
@ 
DUCHESS LAURA, CERTAIN DAYS OF HER LIFE GY 


By Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes (Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d.).—--A Duke and Bi Baven 
Duchess are the central figures in this novel. They and their 
six children find themselves in all kinds of exciting predica: 
ments. Young Lord Selsey, for instance, is in love witht) Wy 
beautiful actress, but escapes her clutches ; Lady Susie fal Ri em 
in love first with an international crook and then with a pennk Gay 
less Indian Army officer, but it all comes right ; and a sinistel y) 
but beautiful, Russian thief, masquerading as an Italian RRR 
countess, steals the Duchess’s heirloom, the enormow sae 
Catherine Ruby, but is cleverly induced to disgorge it. Mm N 


if 
Belloc-Lowndes displays all her accustomed skill in teii\iy 
difficult situations in which her ducal family find themselves iiepmae | 
and has made a most entertaining and unusual novel. - a 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Question e: 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. John Hardy, Casili @§ 
No. 7, Santiago, Chile, for the following :— 


What well-known writings commence with the following words ~ 
1. In the beginning .. . 
2. For the fatherland of the English race we must look far away 
from England itself. 
3. ‘‘ They order,” said I, “ this matter better in France.” 
4. The meet was at “The Cock and Pye”... 
5. We have undertaken to discourse here for a little on Great. 
6. ‘* A clear fire, a clean hearth, and the .. .” 
7. When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessaf 
for one people to dissolve . . 
8. My dear wife Carrie and I have just been a week in..+ . 
9. ‘“* You are well overtaken, gentlemen, a good morning to you 
both; I have stretched my légs up Tottenham Hill...” ; 
10. Call me Ishmael. ; 
11. I was just going to say, when I was interrupted, that one ® 
the many ways of classifying minds is . . 
12. If music be the food of love, play on, .. . 
13. Blessed be God, at the end of the last year I was in very good 
health... 





Answers will be found on page 511. 
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THE HOGARTH PRESS 
52 Tavistock Square, W.C. 


DREW 


>» 





A UNIFORM EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 


5s. net each. 


FIRST FOUR VOLUMES NOW READY 


THE VOYAGE OUT; JACOB’S ROOM; 
MRS. DALLOWAY; THE COMMON READER 


The Hogarth Press begins this Autumn the 
publication ofa cheap uniform edition, of small 
and convenient size, of the works of Virginia 
Woolf. Of the fous volumes now published 
Jacob’s Room and Mrs. Dalloway have been out 
of print for some time, 


“Few enough are the novelists of whom one 
can say that they respond to life as it is lived in 
this actual year. . . . Whether it is Mrs. Woolf 
who has created this life for us, or whether it is 
simply that her prose is supple enough to follow 
the intricacies of modern existence as we our- 
selves have felt it, there is no writer who can give 
the illusion of reality with more certainty and 
with so complete a concealment of illusionist 
devices behind a perfection of style which is at 
once solid and ethereal.’—7he Spectator. 
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cushion, 


Hamrrons’ 
Settee, upholstered all hair and covered with hide and 
Kelims. 

Kelims. 


PALL MALL RAST, Trafalgar Sq., S.W.1. Tel. 


HAMPTONS’ NEW AUTUMN BOOK 


C.29%5 illustrating, in colour, the latest productions and best 
values in tasteful FU RNITURE, CARPETS, CURTAINS and 
other HOME FURNISHINGS, PLEASE WRITE FOR A COPY 





Hamprons’ No. 8.15193. 
Carved Oak deep-seated 
Easy Chair, upholstered 
all hair and covered with 
hide and Kelims. 
down Kelim covered seat 


Loose 


£24 Os. Od. 


No. §.15937. Carved Oak deep-seated 
Two loose down seat cushions ye with 
£47 


6 ft. Oin. wide. Os. Od, 





: Gerrard 0030 
Hamptons pay carriage to any Lily. Stn, in Gt. Britain. 
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“ The Magic of Islam” 


Verdure and blossom . . . Peak and 
chasm ... Mosque and minaret . 
anes ‘ruins and teeming bazaars 
; Golden sands and _ glittering 
seguias . . , Princely palaces and 
mud cities , Sunset and the 
Muezzin 

A magnificent tour in the Land of 
the stork, the scarlet ibis and tle 
golden date—the land of blood red 
dawn, gorgeous sunset, and peerless 
translucent night. 


ALGERI Re ee OROLLO 
THE. SAHARA 


But ‘© see the Sahara’s greatest wonders 
you must get to the South, 


Private Tours by” Modéle de Lure  six- 
cylinder 4 and 5-seater Jandaulets or 
limousines. Arrange the route and details 
yourself, but let us assist with expert advice. 
Tours for separate bookings by ten-seater 
landaulet type cars running to scheduled 
itineraries. 270 to choose from. 
Forty-four of the famous “ Transatlantique” 
hotels erected especially for these tours. 
A fleet of six-wheeled “ Desert Cars.’ 
Write for booklet: “The Magic of Islam.” 

FRENCH LINE 

Compagnie Générale 


TRANSATLANTIQUE, La. 





20 ¢ foto Street, London, S.W. 1. 
Ea RAEN ET 


© 5000 200 
——So) 
MILES 
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“FIT AND FORGET” 


KLG 


PLUGS 


in the Napier-Lion engine of 
“MISS ENGLAND” 
when he won the Champion- 
ship of Europe and broke the 


WORLD'S RECORD 


for single-engined boats at 


92:05 
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Methuen’s New Books 


A SECOND BOOK OF BROADSHEETS 


With an Introduction by GEOFFREY DAWSON, Editor 

of the Times. 7s. 6d. net. 

A further selection from the Times Broadsheets issued for the 

beguilement of troops during the War, containing extracts from 
the best English literature. 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS 





7s. 6d. net. 


884 pages of humour and high spirits, containing The Day's Play, 
The Sunny Side, Once a Week and The Holiday Round. 


THE BALCONINNY and Other Essays 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY. 5s. net. 
In this delightful volume Mr. Priestley ranges over a wide field, 
always aptly, allusively and wittily. 


IF DOGS COULD WRITE 


By E. V. LUCAS. 3s. 6d. net. 
A delightful companion volume to Mr. Lucas’s recent collection 
of essays about dogs, The More I see of Men... -« 


GERMAN STUDENTS’ WAR LETTERS 
Translated by A. F. WEDD. 7s. 6d, net. 


A remarkable collection of letters, giving a vivid picture of the 
Great War as seen through the eyes of nearly a hundred German 
University Students who gave their lives for their country. 


GERMAN DIPLOMATIC 
DOCUMENTS, 1871-1914 


Translated by E. T. S. DUGDALE. In four volumes. 

Volume II., ** The ‘Nineties.”’ 21s, net. 

The documents included in this volume illustrate the German efforts 

to attach England to the Triple Alliance and to attract her away 
from France. 


MORE BIOGRAPHY 
By E. CLERIHEW BENTLEY. 7s. 6d. net. 


An amusing volume of fantastic rhymes illustrated by G. K. 
Chesterton, Victor Reinganum, Nicolas Bentley and the author. 


| NERVE TROUBLES 


By Dr. CECIL WEBB JOHNSON. 2s. 6d. net. 


An attempt to help those who suffer from “modern nerves,” 
including hysteria and neurasthenia. 








The Best New Novels: 
THE SECRET HAND Cc. G. L. DU CANN 
THE SILENT PARTNER AUGUSTUS MUIR 
THE TRIAL OF THE LOTTO 

ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 

MOTHER OF MEN 
THE COCOANUT iNN 
BETRAYAL 
CAROLINE ORMESBY’S CRIME 


HERBERT ADAMS 
DEAD NIGGER 





F. W. B. VON LINSINGEN 


| THE MYSTERY OF THE PAPYRUS 


| THE GOLDEN STONE 





G. B. VALE 
D. A. G. PEARSON 


THE SQUARE MARK 
. GRACE M. WHITE & H. L. DEAKIN 





METHUEN & CO., Ltd, 36 Essex Street, W.C.2 











MARGUERITE WILLIAMS | 
S. W. POWELL | 


A. E. & H. C. WALTER | 


ANTHONY GRAY | 
| THE PRESSURE GAUGE MURDER 














Colonel House 
answered 


“ An invaluable contribution to 
contemporary history. The 
Foreign Office for many years 
refused to allow these confiden- 
tial letters to be used : 
but on publication of Colonel 
House’s letters, which on many 
pages told only one part of the 
truth and often did less than 
justice to Spring Rice, the ban 
was raised.” 

—Times Literary Supplement, 


SIR CECIL 
SPRING RICE 


a record edited by 
STEPHEN GWYNN 
2 vols. 42s. net. 
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An Extraordinary Life-Story 


MRS. EDDY 
By Edwin Franden Dakin 


A relentless, incisive and fully documented dissection of a 
amazing personality undertaken in a spirit of complete 
impartiality. 

FROM THE EARLY REVIEWS: 

“The first full and adequately unbiased account.”—The Times. 

“An excellent and impartial life . brilliantly alive ...4 
quite admirable record.”—The Daily Mail. 

“A soul study which bears. the imprimatur of authenticity.” 

—Christian World. 

“Admirably impartial book . . . provides some of the liveliest 

reading of iecent months.""—Sunday Times. 
21s. nel. 


Octavo. Cloth. 553 pages. 


By the Authority 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 
By Harold S. Vanderbilt 
Harold 8. Vanderbilt is known as an authority on Contract Bridg 
wherever the game is played. He originated the present systell 
of Contract Bridge scoring and the Club Convention. This bock 
presents an original analysis of that convention and illustrate 
its extraordinary possibilities in both Game and Slam Bidding 


12mo. Cioth. 6s. nel. 
READY SHORTLY 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PERSIA 


From Its Earliest Beginnings to the Death oj 
Alexander the Great. 


By Robert William Rogers 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in, Drev 
University; Professor of Ancient Oriental Literature in Princeta 
University ; Member of S, John’s College, Oxford. 
An authoritative work by a scholar eminently equipped for his 
task, yet a book to be read, not merely to be used for reference. 


With coloured frontispiece and 63 full-page ant 
text illustrations. Octavo. Cloth. 30s, nel. 


—— wd 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
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Travel 
Four Great Cities of France 


MororinG in France is now such a common pastime that 
there must be hardly a village or a road which has not been 
explored by the wheels of some British motor-car. If, there- 
fore, 1 describe in these columns a recent tour which followed 
a route as normal as it was delightful, it-is only to challenge 
comparison with other equally pleasing ways. — ; 
‘During last August I was the driver of a cat which described 
what is almost an Isosceles triangle across the face of France ; 
the base-line running from Boulogne to Antibes, with the apex 
at St. Jean de Luz. We took the outward journey along the 
two short lines (from Boulogne to St. Jean de Luz, and from 
st. Jean de Luz to Antibes), and came back along the base- 
line of Antibes to Boulogne. On such a route we had the 
impression that we had seen the whole richness of France. 
We were quite wrong, of course, for the whole of the East and 
the North were both left untouched ; but certainly we saw 
and enjoyed a lot! For example, such a route takes one 
through four of the great provincial cities of France—Bor- 
deaux, Toulouse, Marseilles and Lyons. In many countries 
one usually avoids the great towns as ugly nuisances which 
lie as obstacles across one’s road. But how unwise would it 
be to do any such thing in France! Bordeaux, for example, 
is one of the most marvellous cities in France. Many have 
held it to be the real, essential French city, far more truly 
archetypal of the country than is Paris. Certainly its com- 
petence, its wealth, its self-sufficiency, and its hard but 
always controlled commercialism are worthy of attention. 
Bordeaux has no pretensions to be a capital ; yet it is one of 
the most civilized cities in Europe, and its two great restaur- 
ants, the Chapon Fin, and the Chapon Rouge, consider them- 
selves far superior to anything which Paris can do, and they 
are not far wrong. Bordeaux commands one’s respect rather 
than one’s affection, and when one sees the prices at the 
principal hotels, respect may even change into indignation. 
But the mighty sweep of the Garonne and the exquisite 
seventeenth-century houses that border it make the city an 
unforgettable experience. 

- Toulouse is.a very different matter—a much more ordinary, 
modern, striving, commercial city with far kindlier people, 


_ La Ville Rouge, as they call it, is fine to look at, if one drives 


up in the sunset, as we did; so far as one could see, however, 
in :- one-night’s stay, it was comparatively uninteresting 
inside. 

Marseilles, however (which really lies off the triangular 
route I have described, but which must on no account be 
missed), is, perhaps, the most fantastic and terrifying city in 
Kurope. It is often said that the clash and rage of life are 
more naked, Jess veiled and padded by convention and custom, 
in Marseilles than anywhere else in Europe. Certainly the 
population which seethes round the quays is an astonishing 
one. Down the great central street, called la Cannebiére, 
under the eyes of a Senegalese sentry pass the jostling crowd 
of lasears, “boys” from Indo-China, curiously coloured 
inhabitants of North Africa, Japs, Chinese, Indians and 


Mote Books 


Malays. ‘ Si Paris avait une Cannebiére, elle serait un petit 
Marseilles,” is a local saying which seems to express the 
attitude of the Marseillaise to the capital. The restaurants 
are famous, but did not seem to us to compare with those of 
Bordeaux. 

The last great city that we saw was Lyons. Lyons is far 
more overpoweringly industrial than the other three, but it 
sits superbly at its river junction, where the shallow waters 
of the Sadne and the Rhone come together. It is a city 
which has been industrial, and continuously prosperous and 
wealthy, since the beginning of the Middle Ages. It has 
an almost terrifying solidity. They say that the rich silk 
spinners of Lyons are the real core of the French bourgeoisie. 
One feels their weight upon the city. 

The traveller’s whole comprehension of France is deepened 
and increased, even by going through these four great pro- 
vincial towns. But, of course, it is the countryside which 
gives one sheer delight. Les landes, those endless acres of 
pine trees south of Bordeaux, of which Monsieur Mauriac 
writes, the sinister and stony hills of the Cevennes, sub- 
tropical Provence itself, and, above all, the hills of Burgundy, 
unspoilable even by endless description, are still, perhaps, 
the pleasantest places in the world. One so well understands 
why no Frenchman has ever emigrated. Why should he ? 

There is surely little need to write of French hotels, their 
prices, or the manners and customs of the French. It is true 
that the traveller who has never ventured out of Paris will 
discover that there still remains a French nation entirely 
untroubled by the American occupation of the area within 
a two-mile radius of la Place de la Concorde. I understand 
that a certain American geography book contents itself 
with the following sentence as a description of the Gaelic 
temperament: “The French are a gay people, fond of 
dancing and light wine.” The motorist may make several 
qualifications to this sweeping generalization, but he will, 
if he is impartial, admit that the French are still the best 
innkeepers in the world, that their prices are still very much 
cheaper than what the equivalent comfort would cost (were 
it, indeed, obtainable at all) in this country, and that France 
is still the most civilized country in the world to travel in— 
unless, of course, one reckons civilization entirely by the 
number of bathrooms encountered, and leaves out of con- 
sideration the quality of the food, the wine, the architecture 
of the towns, the politeness of the inhabitants, and the 
beauty of the country. x 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. They are 
written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer queries arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Travel Manager, The SpecTAtToR, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1.—Ed. Specrator.] 


of the Week 


(Continued from page 496.) 


Wr are glad to see a new edition of Mr. Israel Cohen’s able 
and authoritative book, Jewish Life in Modern Times (Methuen, 
12s, 6d.). Mr. Cohen, who is the Secretary of the Zionist 
Organization, and has made official visits to almost every 
Jewish community in Europe and Asia, is exceptionally weil 
qualified to write on the subject. Much has happened to 
Jewry since the book first appeared in 1914, and large sections 
of it have had to be rewritten. On the whole, Mr. Cohen can 
report progress, but he declares that the Russian Jews are even 
worse off than before the Revolution, and that Poland, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and even Greece are dealing unfairly with the 
Jews, in violation of the Treaties. One-third of the 15,000,000 
Jews in the world live in America. It is no wonder that the 
United States should show a very lively interest in the welfare 
of Palestine under our Mandate. 


* * * * 


The reunion of the Churches is an ideal that is rapidly 
making headway. But an ideal is one thing ; its realization 
bi another. And so there is an absorbing interest in the 
ustorical study of the difficulties that uniting Churches 
come up against. Dr. Fleming, in his Story of Church Union 
. Scotland (James Clarke, 3s. 6d.), has set out a record of - 
; € stages through which the reunion movement in Scotland 
ae beginning with the causes of division, which reach 
Pai to the Reformation itself. In no country has the 
vial arous tendency of Protestantism in the past been so 
lsible. The Scots of former days had an instinct for dis- 
unyieldable principles that almost amounted to 
Dr. Fleming has given an invaluable account of the 


healing of these divisions—that is, so far as the order of 
events goes. He knows the whole story, and many of the 
principal persons concerned, and he has added a glossary 
of ecclesiastical terms peculiar to Scotland. This is perhaps 
as much as could be expected in a book of this size. But 
a good deal of the history of the numerous and mutually 
antagonistic Churches that Presbyterianism begot remains 
obscure to a reader South of the Tweed, who will not find 
it easy to discover what all these bitter quarrels were about. 
But certain things stand out. The only thing that has 
made reunion possible is the discovery that the comfortable 
assumption that Scotland was a solidly Presbyterian country 
is no longer true. There are many hopeful signs in this 
story, and not the least the way in which the property 
question has been settled. Dr. Fleming draws the moral that 
it is necessary to hasten slowly, and his history seems to 
prove it. But it also shows that a steady upholding of the 
ideal of unity must be accompanied by strong practical sense 
and close study of the signs of the times. 
* * 


Inasmuch as we are, or ought to be, all economists now, a 
friendly word may be said for the little text-book on Business 
Economics that Mr. Thomas Beach and Mr. Douglas H. Smith 
have written (Routledge, 3s. 6d.). The authors preside over 


two of the London County Council’s Commercial Institutes, 
and know that the average man’s ignorance of economics is 
profound. Their exposition of the elementary problems of 
capital and labour, the money market and international trade, 
and so forth, is commendably simple—sometimes, perhaps, 
too simple—and should help their readers to understand the 
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City page in the daily newspaper and to follow current 
controversies. 
%* %* * * 

The late General Pitt-Rivers is widely known and respected 
as the pioneer of scientific archaeology in England. He did 
much excellent work in Cranborne Chase, and he built a model 
museum to hold his collections, besides laying out pleasure 
grounds for the public. Many readers will be glad to know 
that Mr. George Pitt-Rivers has issued a handbook to The 
Pitt-Rivers Museum, Farnham, under the editorship of Mr. 
L. N. Dudley Buxton, with contributions from the Rector of 
Exeter, Mr. St. George Gray and other authorities. The 
Farnham in question, it should be said, is on the Dorset-Wilts 
border, a few miles west of Salisbury. The museum is most 
interesting, and the Larmer Grounds hard by are exquisite, as 
the photographs in the handbook show. 

* * * * 


-Professor Ernest Scott, of Melbourne, has made a most 
attractive book by collecting the original narratives of those 
who took part in Australian Discovery by Sea (Dent, 10s. 6d.). 
Torres in 1606 passed through the strait to the north of Aus- 
tralia without sighting Cape York. A Dutch skipper sighted 
Western Australia in 1616, and Tasman found Tasmania in 
1642. But it was reserved for Cook to discover New South 
Wales in 1770, and for Flinders to circumnavigate Australia 
in 1803. Professor Scott incidentally gives Tasman’s in- 
structions, substantial portions of Dampier’s story, Bligh’s 
own version of the mutiny in the ‘ Bounty,’ and a short 
account of Lapérouse’s voyages—one of many undertaken by 
able French captains in the South Seas. The volume is well 
provided with portraits and maps and is both readable and 


instructive. 
A Library List 


MiscELLANEOUs :—The Theory of Christ's Ethics. By F. A.M. 


Spencer. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.)——Are We 
Civilized? By R.H. Lowie. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.)—— 


Concerning Many Things. By Sir E. Parry. (Cassell. 


21s.)\——Forty Years With Dogs. By Lt.-Col. EK. H. 
Richardson. (Hutchinson. 21s.)--—ant’s Conception 
of God. By F.E. England. (Allenand Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
——The Molineux Case. Edited by S. Klauss. (Rout- 
ledge. 15s.)———Black Magic. By P. Morand. (Heine- 
mann. 8s. 6d.)——-Llements of English Law. By W.™M. 
Geldart——-An Anthology of English Poetry. By K. 
Campbell ——The Literature of Japan. By J. 1. Bryan. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d. each.) 

BioGRAPHIES :-—The Queen of Spain. By E. Graham. 
(iutchinson. 21s.)———-Odds and Ends of My Life. 
By The Countess Cave. (Murray. 7s. 6d.)——Hminent 
Asians. By J. W. Hall. (Appleton. 21s.)—— Some 
Fascinating Women of the Renaissance. By G. Porti- 
gliotti. Translated by Bernard Miall. (Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d.)——The Misadventures of a Tropical 
Medico. By H.S. Dickey. (John Lane. 15s.) 

Ilistory :—Roman_ Political Institutions. By WL. Homo. 
(Kegan Paul. 16s.)—-—Modes and Manners: Orna- 
ments. By M. Von Boehn. (Dent. 15s.)--—-A Short 


History of Chinese Civilization. 
12s. 6d.)——-The Kings of England. 1066-1901. By 
Hon. ©. Bigham. (Murray. 21s.)——The Reign of 
Henry the Fifth, By J. H. Wylie and W. T. Waugh. 
Vol. III. 1415-1422 (Cambridge University Press. 
30s.) 


REVERENCE Books :-—Preparation for 
O'Leary. (University of London Press. 8s. 6d.)—— 
Historical Introduction to French Phonetics. By A. L. 
James. (University of London Press. 7s. 6d.)——-The 
Public Speaker's Dictionary. By L.D. Bell. (Routledge. 
3s. 6d.)——The Romance of Heraldry. By C. W. Scott- 


By R. Wilhelm. (Harrap. 


Teaching. By M. 


Giles. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

Literary :—The Impuritans. By H. Wickham. (Allen 
and Unwin. 15s.)}——Politics and _ Literature. By 
G. D. H. Cole. (Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.)———Notes on 
English Verse Satire. By Humbert Wolfe. (Hogarth 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 

TRAVEL :—Jogging Round Majorca. By G. West. . (Alston 
Rivers. 12s. 6d.)——-On the Stream of Travel. By J.N. 
Hall. (Chapman and Hall. 15s.)-----The Conquerors. 





By A. Malraux. Translated by W. S. Whale. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 

Fiction :—Back To Stay. By J. Leonard. (Cobden-San- 
derson. 7s. 6d.) One Hears A Drum. By A. Badde- 
ley. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.)——-Pirates. By 
* Taffrail.”. (Hodder and Stoughton. ‘%s. 6d.)—-—The 
River. By K. Tynan. (Collins. 7s. 6d.)--—Hide in 


the Dark. By F. N. Hart (Heinemann. ‘7s. 6d.)——- 
Six of Them. By Mrs. A. Sidgwick. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


——— 


Finance—Public & Privat. 
Insurance Profits 


Ir is quite wrong to suppose, as many people do, tha 
life assurance companies make profits out of their Policy. 
holders. On the contrary, policyholders make big profi 
out of the life offices. In the case of a mutual Office 
which has no shareholders, all the profits belong to the 
holders of participating policies. Of the profits earme 
by a proprietary office, usually about 90 per cent, jx 
distributed among the with-profit policyholders in thy 
form of bonus. Shareholders, who put up capital, shay 
in the profits in a fixed proportion. Now, let us endeayoy 
to find out, in a general way, where those profits com, 
from. 


Nothing is more uncertain than human life, with 
which life assurance companies have to do, yet, from 
statistics covering an enormous number of cases, ani 
observed over long periods of years, actuaries hay 
furnished themselves with a knowledge of the duration, 
of lives which is based on a solid foundation. They 
base their calculations upon the law of averages. Some 
persons die earlier than anticipated, others later, but a 
a rule exceptional cases offset each other, and in the 
long run life offices are able to come out on the right 
side in assigning spaces of life to their policy. 
holders. 


Maix Sources or Prortr. 


Guided by established tables of mortality, the actuary 
assumes that the person making a_ proposal for life 
assurance will live for a certain number of years, By 
a single calculation he arrives at a sum of money whieh, 


.received in annual instalments during the assumed 


future life of the assured, and accumulated at compouni 
interest at a certain rate, will correspond to the sum 
assured. That is the net premium. An _ addition 
made to cover expenses for the remuneration of manager, 
clerks and agents and other office expenditure, and the 
amount so arrived at is the premium paid by the 
assured. 

Under these three assumptions-—future life of the 
policyholder, rate of interest to be earned, and rate 0 
expense which will be incurred—orcur the main sours 
of the company’s profit. It may usually be anticipate! 
that the duration of the lives assured will be greate 
than the assumption. At the same time, no rate d 
interest is assumed which is not well below the averag 
rate actually earned. 

The first essential is to make the sum assured abs: 
lutely certain and safe. Dividends and bonuses are: 
secondary consideration. Profits are ascertained b 
means of periodical valuations—every five or three yeas 
and sometimes annually—in which are established tl 
actual worth of the company’s assets after providi 


for all current labilities, and the immediate cas 
equivalent of the liabilities under the policies 
force. 


Net Liasinity UNpER Po.icies. 


The mortality table shows that the assured will li 
for a certain number of years if the lives are of averg 
duration after the present age. Out of the fixed premimuti 
to be received during that number of years will havet 
be paid a due and proper proportion of the compail 
expenses, and the remainder will be invested at compout 
interest as have all the past premiums, after the necessalj 
deduction for expenses. What the present assets oft 
company have to make good, therefore, is the different 
between the sum assured—and previous bonuses, if any 
and the revenue to come in in the form of premiums, ® 
expenses, plus interest. 4 

That is the “net liability under policies” which} 
mentioned in every valuation report, but to wi 
probably the public gives little attention, chiefly beet 


(Continued on page 510.) 
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WHY BE CONTENT 
WITH 35% ? 


ite 











tht | You can get a guaranteed 7%, 10%, 
ah 15%, or even 20%, according to age. 
fice, Why deprive yourself one day longer than necessary 
> the of comforts which this larger income will provide for 
urned you ? Why run the risk of a further depletion of 
es your Capital and a further loss of income ? Why 
rs not make your Income safer as well as larger, and 
iain thereby enjoy comtamteneat of mind with its beneficial 
come effect on your health : 

Do what many others are to-day doing: sell your 
with stocks and shares and buy a “Sun Life of Canada” 
from Annuity with the proceeds. A retired professional 
and man has doubled his income by making this safe 
have exchange. This “two years’ income in one” will be 
‘ation paid to him every year as long as he lives. It will 
They never fail. No more worry, no more wondering how 
Some to make ends meet. Life is now a different thing for 
ut as him. 

n the ; . 
right Think what it would mean to you—a far larger 
oliex. Income; an absolutely safe Income; an wnalterable 
: Income for Life Guaranteed by a Company with over 
£100,000,000 assets under very strict Government 
supervision, 
tuary Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we can 
r life show you how much better you can employ your 
. By Capital—what a much larger income you can enjoy, 
which, and how much safer it will be. Better terms are 
sumed granted in cases of impaired health, and there are 
pound many kinds of annuities, including a guaranteed return 
> sum of Purchase Price. Please give exact date of birth 
ion and amount of Capital at your disposal. 
agers, i 
i FOR YOUNGER MEN and WOMEN. 
t : £250 a year for life, commencing, say, at age of 60. 
of the A deferred annuity, purchased by easy yearly instal- 
ate of ments, and to commence when the annuitant wishes 
ours BF to retire—say at 60 or earlier—solves the problem of 
ipa! = providing for old age. Meanwhile it protects the 
great > family; for £3000, £2000, or whatever amount is 
ate “— agreed upon, will be paid to them should the Policy- 
veri = holder not live to qualify for the annuity. This is 
| awonderfully advantageous plan—the biggest step you 
| absi can take towards financial independence. Thrift 
are i without sacrifice! Let us explain it more fully to 
ed bi you. Write, giving exact age and amount you can 
year, save yearly to J. F. Junkin (General Manager), Sun 
ed the Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada 
er House, Cockspur St., Trafalgar Sq., London, S.W. 1. 
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Prevent 


Infection 


ORMAMINT 

tablets destroy the 
disease germs in 
mouth and throat, thus 
curing Sore Throat and 
protecting you against 
infectious diseases, such 
as Influenza and Coids. 




























Take a tablet whenever 
you are in crowded 
places. 


FORMAMINT - 


WULFING BRAND 
At all Chemists at 2/6 per bottle. 


GENATOSAN LTD. 
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BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office : 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 


OVER 2,000 
Branches in England and Wales. 


AFFILIATED BANKS. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 


Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barclays Bank, S.A.L., 

Barclays Bank (Canada), Montreal, 
The British Linen Bank, 

The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 



































ASPIRIN --- 
a WARNING 


Aspirin Tablets packed under fancy names and sold 
at a high price are not necessarily the best. Frequently 
they are found on examination ‘to be very unsatisfactory, 
but, owing to the extravagant claims made for them 
in the public Press, a considerable number are sold. 
At the other extreme we have unbranded Aspirin 
Tablets often made from Aspirin of unknown, mixed, 
or foreign origin, and sold at extremely cheap prices. 











On the one hand, therefore, you can pay an extravagant 
price for an ordinary Aspirin Tablet, or on the other 
hand save a few pence and risk getting one of doubtful 
therapeutic value. 

Between these two extremes lie Hewards’ Aspirin 
Tablets, which are an absolutely pure brand, sold at 
a reasonable price, are made entirely from Howards’ 
own make of B.P. Aspirin, and therefore can be used 
with perfect confidence in their origin and quality. 
They are pure, easily digested and, owing to the extreme 
care taken in the tablet making, they break up instantly 
on taking, and are thus absolutely prompt in cases of 
severe Headache, Neuralgia; or Rheumatic pains. Ask 
your Chemist for 


HOWARDS’ 


ASPIRIN TABLETS, 


which are made by a firm of 130 years’ reputation. 


HOWARDS & SONS, LTD. 


(Est. 1797), ILFORD, LONDON. 
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it conveys very little to most people. If the assets 
exceed the net liability, there is a surplus or profit. A 
well-governed company will always keep a suitable amount 
in hand, and the balance is allotted in dividends for the 
shareholders and bonuses for the holders of participating 
policies. 


UsvauL Bonus Practice. 


It is the usual method of life assurance companies to 
declare reversionary bonuses, which are paid when the 
sum assured is paid. The bonus is, of course, greater 
when it reaches the recipient in this form, than if the 
policyholder exercises the right of receiving it immediately 
in cash and using it for his private purposes, or, as is 
not uncommonly done, in payment of his next- premium. 
Customarily, but not always, the bonus is compound, 
i.e., calculated upon the sum assured and upon all previous 
bonuses. The simple bonus is worked out on the sum 
assured only, 


Now, I think, it will begin to be seen where the profits 
come from. Having established its position by the 
method I have explained in general terms, the company 
proceeds on its way. It is found, taking the experience 
as a whole, that the policyholders live longer than was 
officially anticipated, that the rate of interest exceeds 
the assumed rate, and that the ratio of expenses to 
premium income is less than the proportion of funds 
earmarked for that purpose. The combination of these 
circumstances is an explanation of the big profits which 
are revealed in the valuations of the first-class life assur- 
ance companies, which have many thousands of policies 
in force, and incomes running into hundreds of thousands 
of pounds every year. 


It will be realized that,as a result of the prolongation 
of the lives assured, the premiums run on for longer 
than the assumed period. The company may not receive 
more in premium, as in the case of a limited payment 
policy ; but as it holds the policy for a longer period, 
the interest runs on longer. Under a whole-life policy 
the sum total received in premium is greater than is 
assumed. So, also, with an endowment assurance, 
because it cannot be assumed that the assured will live 
to the age of sixty, or whatever age it may be, at which 
he is entitled to receive the amount of his policy. 


EXPENSES AND INTEREST. 


It has been proved that the premium income from first. 
to last under an average policy exceeds the expectation, 
while in the case of almost all companies the deduction 
from it for expenses is less than the provision made. 
While normally the provision for expenses may be put 
down as about 20 per cent., the average spent in practice 
is more like 14 or 15 per cent., and sometimes considerably 
less. Consequently, the premium which in each year 
remains to be invested is greater than the assumed figure, 
and the effect is that the amount of investable premium 
is increased from the actuary’s basis in an additional 
way. 

Another and highly important profit-making factor is 
the surplus interest earning. It is the general practice 
of life offices to assume for the purpose of their valuations 
an interest rate of 2} or 3 percent. The lower the assump- 
tion, obviously, the greater must be the reserves. It 
must be equally clear, however, that whatever may be the 
rate assumed, it has no bearing upon the rate actually 
earned. Since the war the earning power of money has 
increased considerably, but the companies have not 
inereased their assumed rate of interest, except, as in 
several cases, from 2} to 3 per cent. 


A Sourcrt or Bonus. 


In the last year or so there has been a decided tendency 
for yields on high-class securities to diminish. By dint, 
hewever, of sound investment practice, the life offices have 
been successful in fairly maintaining their earned rates 
of interest, and the result still is a substantial margin 
between the assumed and earned rates of interest—at 
east 2 or 2} per cent., and in some cases more. That 


marginal difference necessarily plays an important part 


————— 
in establishing the surplus from which bonuses 
provided. ar 

As will be gathered from the earlier part of this articl 
a favourable mortality experience is a lucrative soy : 
of profit to a life office. The lapse and surrender of policies 
also bring their quota of profit, but fortunately they Ff 
not come in the category of the vital sources of profit, I 
have endeavoured to make it perfectly clear what bonus, 
are and where they come from, and I hope also that | 
have proved the fallacy of the idea that life assurang 
companies do not make profits out of their policyholdes 
At the same time, it is admittedly to a certain degree thy 
case that shareholders do make profits out of ley. 
holders, and it is also true that holders of with- rot 
policies make profits out of the holders of non-participatj 
policies. The participating policyholder may be de. 
cribed as the partner of the shareholder. 
F. G.¢, 


Financial Notes 


Tue Stare or MARKETS. 


Tut chief feature of the Stock Markets since the tix 
in the Bank Rate has been the steady advance in gilt-edge 
securities, which at the best levels touched during this wee 
showed, in several instances, a rise of nearly 2 points in th 
interval. For this advance several factors are responsible 
For one thing, the 63 per cent. Bank Rate had been yey 
fully discounted, and its almost immediate effect in turin 
the Foreign Exchanges in favour of this country has give, 
rise to the hope that the next movement, even if it may no 
come for some few months, may be towards a lower level, 
There appears to be constant demand for gilt-edged stocks, 
very largely from smaller investors, and the aftermath of 
the company promoting boom of last year has had the salutary 
effect of causing many of them to seek safety first. The 
market, too, has had a long rest from new. issues of any 
importance and is apparently but poorly supplied with 
«stock. In general markets business has been quiet, spect- 
lative sentiment, of course, having received a severe check, 
and the prospect of the Hatry settlement must continue to 
exercise a restricting influence until it is out of the way, 
International stocks suffered a severe set-back in New York 
over the last week-end, but have shown signs of recovery 
from the lowest levels, and Amsterdam has continued a 7 
strong buyer of Royal Dutch and Margarine Unie. Eva 7 
the Home Railway Market is a little firmer, but the investor 7 
buys on achievement more than prospects in this marke, § 
and the outlook is clouded by the wages question and by 
the broader aspects of the coal situation. 





% * % * 


Wutrt Star Earnings, 


Although so far no comprehensive statement has bee 
issued by the Royal Mail group of companies which would 
enable investors to obtain an idea of the security behind each 
of the many Preference and Debenture issues of the company 
and its associated concerns, the directors of the White Star 
Company, one of its most recent acquisitions, have stated thal 
the gross earnings for the first half of the current year are né 
less than those for the corresponding period of 1928. Thi 
statement does not go very far, it is true, but it has given some 
encouragement to the holders of the White Star 63 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference Shares, which after having bet 
quoted during this year at 22s. 6d. had fallen recently ti 
about 18s. 6d., and the shares recovered after the statemet! 
to 15s. 3d. The Preference Shares are guaranteed by the 
Royal Mail Company, but the accounts _of the White Stu 
Company for 1928 indicated that the. White Star earning 
alone provided a fair security for the Preference Shares, the 
company being able to pay a 6 per cent. dividend on i 
paid-up ordinary capital of £1,000,000, which is held by the 
Royal Mail Company. 

* * * * 
REGISTRARS AND 'TRANSFER AGENTS. 


The attention which has been drawn to the big finaneil 
responsibilities involved in company registration and transl 
work is resulting in an increase in the number of companié 
and public authorities which entrust the keeping of thei 
stock and share registers to third parties of known respél 
bility and resources. In England the general rule is ft 
companies to keep this work in the hands of their own stalls 
but there is nothing more than tradition in favour of the 
principle. In the United States no public corporations at 


permitted to handle their own share transfers but have t? 
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int a bank or trust company as their transfer agents. 
OPP his means the risk of irregularities is much reduced, while 
ghould they occur, the loss falls upon a responsible institution. 


* * * x 
RAPHAEL TUCK. 


hael Tuck and Sons, Limited, continues a steady 
of profit earning, despite changes in fashion, the 
don the ordinary capital having been 8 per cent. 


Rap 
record 


ividen ae ee 
hg past six years. Earnings last year amounted to 
10} per cent. on the capital, and extra security for the Pref- 


erence dividend is given by the provision in the Articles 
that after paying 8 per cent. on the Ordinary shares one- 
third of the surplus goes to a fund for the equalization 
of dividends until £200,000 has been reached. This special 
Reserve now amounts to £81,945 in addition to the General 
Reserve of £48,042. This special fund is separately invested. 
The capital consists of £250,000 in £5 53 per cent. 
Preference shares and an equal sum in Ordinary £1 shares. 
The 54 per cent. Preference shares are quoted at 87s. 6d. 
and the Ordinary at 22s. 6d. 
A. W. K. 





Answets to General Knowledge Questions 





1. Book of Genesis. Also : The Gospel according to St. John. 

9, Green’s Short History of the English People.” ——3. Sterne’s A 

Aystimental Journey. 4. Masefield’s Reynard the For.——5. 

(ailyle’s On Heroes and Hero Worship. -6. Lamb’s Mrs. Battle’s 

Opinions on Whist——7. American Declaration of Independence. 

—8, G. and W. Grossmith’s Diary of « Nobody——9. Walton 

and Cotton’s The Compleat Angler. 10. Herman Melville’s Moby 

' Dick——ll. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast 

» Table——12. Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night.——13. Diary of Samuel 
Pepys. 




















COMPANY MEETING. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR. 


Tue twenty-eighth annual general meeting of Raphael Tuck and 
' Sons, Ltd., was held on the 8th inst. at Raphael House, Moorfields, 





' EC. Mr. Gustave Tuck (chairman and managing director) said :— 


The year under review has witnessed the continued growth of our 
business. The closing months of 1928 will never be forgotten by 
subjects of his Majesty, and the anxiety and uncertainty which 
hung over the country manifested itself in a distinct slackening of 
business activity. ‘Tuck’s Christmas Cards hold the field for 
These cards are one of the important 


' branches of our varied business, and they continue to find increased 


» favour with the public. 


The production of Children’s Books has 


| been a feature of our business for many years. 


Father Tuck’s Annual, now thirty-two years of age, is as merry 


> and bright as ever, still youthful and fascinating, while our younger 


= past few years. 



















) friend, “ Little People’s Annual,” makes a delightful gift. 


It is 
gratifying to trace the growth of the calendar’ business within the 
During the past year we have been able 
to put a remarkable novelty upon the market—gramophone record 
vosteards. They have only been on the market a short time, 
ut are already enormously popular. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts and the 
declaration of a final dividend, making 8 per cent. for the year on 
the Ordinary shares, was carried unanimously. 




















WITH PROFIT 
| ASSURANCE | 


AT | 
NON PROFIT RATES | 


Full particulars will be sent on application 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


for Mutual Life Assurance | 

HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH | 
} 

| 

t 


London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3; 56 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2; 
17 Pall Mall, S.W.1, 


FUNDS £20,700,000 












































ESTABLISHED 


not shrink. 






SAFE ? 


FOR INSTANCE : 


67 gets a_ yearly 


OVER 10% P.A. 


Dept. S, 
CANADA LIFE 


(Assets £33,000,000), 


Is YOUR INCOME 


Dividends have a habit of crumbling. No 
matter how carefully you arrange your 
investments, you can never be sure that 
next year will not find you worse off 
than you are to-day. 
take the risk? 

You can get a guaranteed income for life 
if you purchase a Canada Life Annuity. 
It is, humanly speaking, equivalent in 
safety to a Government pension. 
What you contract to get is 
paid you punctually. And you get 4 much 
larger income. 


Can you afford to 


It can- 


A man of 62 who takes out a Canada 
Life Annuity for £1,000 gets a yearly 
income of £100 16s. 2d. 


of 


A woman 
income of 
£102 Os. 10d. for the same investment. 


You can invest any amount from £100. 


The whole of the transactions of the Company 
are fully investigated yearly by the Govern- 
ment Superintendent of Insurance for Canada. 
Such independent investigation assures Annui- 
tants that their interests are at all times fully 
secured. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


2 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 

















to-day. 


Virginia 
of time. 


ou 


tobacco is a challenge to 


W icogs 
those who say that the quality of 


25 or 30 years ago does not exist 


It may be the only one in 


Britain, but it is the genuine old-style 
quality — air-cured, sun-dried pure 


leaf, having the sweetness 






















































































" MATURED VIRGINIA 








From most good tobacconists 
in 1 and 2oz. packets, or 
20s. and 4oz. silvered tins, at 
1/23 per oz. 


George Dobie & Son, Lid., 
Tobacco Manufacturers, Paisley. 


Established 1809. 
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continued in the future at the same rate, 














j Do not burn your garden refuse: it is wasteful. 


4 ‘ supply of excellent organic manure by treating we 
ADCO. 


mowings, leaves, weeds and general vegetable refuse with 
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The bonuses recently declared by the “Old| _% =< Tr eat a 
Equitable” are so large that if they are| @ 4 A BURNING QUESTION T 

M 


as seems probable, an assurance of {£1,000 
effected at age 25 payable at age 60 or 
ptevious death, and costing £28 a year, 
will produce £1,921 at the end of the 
term, or {941 more than the premiums 


paid. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders 
LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free. 


PEAT FUEL 


sTILL provides the 
most cheerful fire. 


Free from obnoxious fumes and emits a 
delightful aroma—* THE PEAT REEK.” 
CREATES AN ATMOSPHERE OF ITS OWN. 
USED IN ALL THE OLD ENGLISH HOMES. 


IN BLOCKS. 
8,000 - £1400 | 2,000 - £500 
4,000 - £850 1,000 - £300 
% % * 


Special Offer of 
HARD BROWN PEAT FUEL 


(not the usual dark and deep kind as above, 
but taken from an intermediate cutting). 


AN EXCELLENT FUEL. 


IN BLOCKS. 
8,000 - £10 16 0 | 2,000 - £4 40 
4,000 - £6 13 0 1,000 - £2 12 0 


All carriage paid within 200 miles. Prices 
beyond on application. For October only. 


4 %k *& 
PEAT MOULD 
INCREASES FERTILITY OF ALL SOILS. 
Richer in humus—the secret of plant growth 
—than Stable Manure or Leaf Mould. 


THOUSANDS OF TONS USED ANNUALLY 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


SIMPLY DIG INTO SOIL —. NATURE WILL DO THE 
REST. 
MORE FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 


CO., ASHCOTT, SOM. 


Est. 1869. 


No commission 
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ECLIPSE PEAT 














Results ye that Synthetic Farmyard Manure 


oe made by the ADC PROCESS is the most effective substi. 
tute for animal dung. The manure shottage is a serious 


question, but 


| ADCO WILL ANSWER IT. 


| ADCO and water added to refuse as it accumulates will produce a rich 
clean manure in from two to six months: thousands of tons are maq 
annually by gardeners, farmers, fruit growers, nurserymen, schools a | 
institutions. ONE CWT. OF ADCO MAKES 2-3 TONS OF MANURE. | 
| ADCO ACCELERATOR, for use with soft green refuse, 281bs, 4ig 
| S5S6lbs. 8/-, lewt., 15/-. Ny a 
can” ADCO, for use with tough material, 28lbs. 6/3, 5é6Ibs, 11/6, | 
lewt, 22/-. his 
Reduced prices for 5cwt. or more. Cash with order. Carriage paid to 
nearest goods station. Your Gorn and Seed Dealer stocks ADCO, |e 
| 


ADCO, LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, HERTS. : 



















“KROPP 


The close examination of a Kropp 
Razor during the process of manu- 
facture eliminates faults and pro- 
duces a_ perfectly finished 
instrument. 


It never requires grinding. 


In case, Black Handle, 10/6 
” Ivory Handle, 18/— 


From all Hairdressers, 
Cutlers, Stores, etc. 
Send postcard for a copy of 
** Shaver’s Kit ” booklet No, 155. 
OSBORNE GARRETT & CO., 
LTD., LONDON, W.1. 
(Wholesale only) 

















EAT MORE MILK 
IN 


CADBURY'S 


MILK 



























“You can 1 
wtette —— CHOCOLATE 1 /+ 2b, | 
Made f 

waste Mllenbury 


and the fresh 
juice of ripe 
black currants. 


They are delighi- 
fully soothing. 


feceineé DAS TILLB 


°8 V3 Per Box _ 








| JOHN and EDWARD BUMPUS LITD., 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King. 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. I. 
Telephone: Mayfair 1223. 














BUMPUS 
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LONDON'S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


OFFERS YOU 
A SAFE 


NETT AND 
FREE OF TAX 


Withdrawals with interest 
to date and at short nofice. 





Send for the Investment Booklet to: 


HAROLD BELLMAN, Ceneral Manager. 


_ Abbey Road Building Society, Abbey 
House, Upper Baker Street, N.W.1. 


Assets exceed £17,000,000. 

















bb, [rh Missions to Seamen 


in 124 Ports. 










































Britisi TO THE coRE! THEY FED YOU THROUGH 


THE War. THEY FEED YOU NOW. 













P likes send us a donation to give them a touch 
of home when they come in from sea. 









Stuart C. Knox, M.A., 
Strand, 


Secretary, 
London, 





| 
| 
| 
| W.C. 2 


11 Buckingham Street, 








In 
great demand 


Things 
Past 


by the 
Duchess of Sermoneta 


In one handsome volume, 








with numerous illustrations, 21s. net. 


Intimate with Eleonora Duse, Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio, Pierpont Morgan, Marion Crawford, 
honoured by the friendship of King Edward, 
the author has anecdotes about them all. 
“The Duchess’s book is good all through.” 
—Evening Standard. 
“One of the most extraordinary books of 
memoirs published this season.”—D. Chronicle. 
“Very entertaining . . . a most amusing book, 
full of good things. "—Daily Sketch. 
“Many entertaining stories.”—Daily Mail. 
“ Her book makes excellent reading.” —Tablet. 
“A deeply interesting book.”—Piccadilly. 
"—Daily News. 


“ Packed with anecdotes.’ 





Sénd Post Card for Latest List, 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Lid., Paternoster Row, E:C. 4. 








Be a Successful Artist 


Learn to Draw for Pleasure and Profit 


F¥ you have an inclination toward Art, and 

even the average person’s untrained ability 

to use a pencil-—-you can with the right 
instruction achieve success as an artist. 

Is there any other pastime or hobby which 
offers such enduring delight to its devotees as 
the creative art of drawing ? 

Mastcr the mysteries of its technique and 
you have at your finger-tips not only a per- 
petual source of personal pleasure, but an 
artistic and enviable occupation which you can 
at_any moment turn to profitable account. 

If you wish to acquire aptitude and ability 
in drawing, to be able to depict with readiness 
and eccuracy with pen, pencil, or brush, any 
subject of imagination or reality, then you will be weil advised to seize 
this opportunity of investigating the “John Hassall Way” of Art 
training. 

Simply make a copy of the accompanying sketch (or send an example 
of your criginal work). Fill in the Coupon below. Attach it to your 
sketch and post, it to-day. 

You will receive in response, without any charge or obligation, a de- 
tailed criticism of your work by an expert; advice as to the develop- 
ment of your artistic ability; and a FREE COPY of a handsomely 
illustrated Brochure containing reproductions of the work of John 
Hassall, R.I., and his pupils. This book contains also the fullest par- 
ticulars of the unique John Hassall Postal Courses in Art—-what they 
are—what they have done for others—and what they will do for you. 


COUPON—Post Now! 


The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 
Dept. H9/3, St. Albans. 


Please send me—without charge or obligation-—— 
a copy of the Illustrated Brochure “ The John 
Hassall Way,” and free criticism of enclosed sketch 
(my own work). 


NAME 
(in Capitals) 


PEDDIE cnccssdcnccsvecadsacansacddcaanyacssaavesaces 


Oct. 12, 1929. 
Spectutor, 






Copy this 
sketch jor 
free criticism. 
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The “hie Hassall Correspondence Art School, 











Dept. H9/3, St. Albans. 
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“Tt is time you pulled down these premises and 
rebuilt them on up-to-date lines.” 





That is what a business man says when he visits old- 
fashioned factories and offices. 


Over 50 years have passed since the late Dr. 
Barnardo started his first **Ever-Open Door” 
in connection with his Homes, which have 
rescued and trained 107,000 girls and boys. 


As a memorial to the late Mr. Howard Williams, Hon. 
Treasurer, and Mr, William McCall, Chairman of 
Council, it is proposed to— 


REBUILD THESE OLD 
HOUSES and provide Play- 
grounds at a cost of £50,000. 


H.R.H. The Duke of York, K.G., writes : 


“As President of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, I 
would commend this appeal for the rebuilding 
of the old and out-of-date buildings in Stepney 
Causeway to the generous support of all 
friends of destitute childhood.” 


Send to-day your cheque or postal order to the Right Hon. Lord Sudeley, 
Hon, Treasurer, Memorial Fund, 18-26 Stepney Causeway, E. 1. 





ON LEAVIN 
SCHOOL 


AND THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 


SIR CHARLES 
WAKEFIELD 


helps parents to solve their great 
problem in the pages of his admir- 
able and far-sighted book, ‘On 
Leaving School.’ Out of the store- 
house of his great experience and 
knowledge of present-day condi- 
tions and the needs of the future, 
the author has provided a true 
‘guide, philosopher and friend’ 


TH EDITION. 3/6 NET 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 


boda RAR RRR 








HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 
British in the men engaged in it; British in its material; British in that, 
while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN: 

British above all in its spirit. 

Will YOU HELP this BRITISH enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE P 


It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 
SEND 5/- TO-DAY. 

THE EARL OF HARROWSBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Gross Road, London, W.C. 2. 




















ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


t 


SOUTH AFRICA, 
EAST and WEST AFRICA. 


CHRISTMAS and 
NEW YEAR 
TOURS to SOUTH AFRICA. 


Head Office: 
3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 3. 
i iN West End Agency: 
125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 

Paid up Capital ee ove ove eve eve ewe £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund BS eco oes eco os ewe £4,450,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 

@escription «is. transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE LARGE PAPER EDITION OF 
100 SIGNED COPIES OF 


GAMONIA 


HAS BEEN SOLD BEFORE 
PUBLICATION. 


GAMONIA is a rare book which has long been treasured by 
collectors. It was privately printed for the author, 
LAWRENCE RAWSTORNE, in 1837, and is now recognised 
as the earliest book dealing in detail with the planting of game 
coverts and the preservation of pheasants. 


MR. ERIC PARKER 
Shooting Editor of “The Field.” 


contributes an ‘introduction to this new edition, in which the 
beautiful coloured engravings are exactly reproduced from the 
original volume. ORDINARY EDITION, 63/- NET. 








HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 3 YORK ST., ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1. | 

















BY SIR A. CONAN DOYLE 


The Roman Catholic Church. bs 
A Remonstrance. 1/6 (Post 1/9) 
“A very exhilarating performance.”—Lizerpool Post. 

Open Letter to my Generation. 3d. (Post 31d) 

The Maricot Deep. 7/6 (Post 8/-) 


“ Imaginative and wonderful.”—Punch, te 
“Effects of which few living authors are capable.”—Referee. 


Our African Winter. 7/6 (Post 8/-) 
Record of a recent Journey to South Africa, Rhodesia 
and Kenya. 

British Campaigns in Europe, 1914-1918. 

Six volumes in one. 1,000 pp., 48 maps. 10/6 (Post 
11/-). Revised. 


| PSYCHIC & GENERAL BOCKSHOP, 
| 2 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1. 
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Are You Deaf: 


o, you can be relieved by using 


WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR DRUMS 


THIS SCIENTIFIC INVENTION is entirely different in construction from 
all other devices and assists where all these and medical skill have fale 
to give relief. THE DRUMS are soft, comfortable and invisible, and haf 

no wire or string attachment. ‘ : 
WRITE FOR PAMPHLET, ss Oe (Dept. 9 
4 British Agent: D. H. 480} Sh 
Wilson Ear Drum Co. 29, Patk Ra.. Leith. EpInBURGH.- 
wre s 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 1 
14% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 


ines. 


Series discounts : 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 3 


99 Gower Street, London, W.O. 1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 
— 


L information regarding CREMATION free.— 
A Cremation Society, 23 Nottingham Place, W.1. 
—" 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 











Cs EIN rc : . ° 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the HEADMASTER- 

A SHIP of Magdalen College School at Brackley, Co. 
Northants. Duties to commence in January, 1930. 
Salary, £700, with house for boarders ; rent and rates 
free. Applicants must be graduates of some University 
{nthe British Empire. ; 

Applications, with testimonials and references, to be 
sent to the ESTATES BURSAR, Magdalen College, 
Oxiord, not later than November 20th next. 





pac 
XECUTIVE SITUATION IN CANADA FOR 
EK UNIVERSITY GRADUATE. 

WANTED: Young, energetic, UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE for Executive position in Head Office of 
The Radisson Society of Canada Limited, publishers of 
“Master-Works of Canadian Authors” (25 volumes). 
£5,000 to invest in the business required. Initial salary, 
£360 per annum, payable in monthly instalments. The 
Honorary President of the Society is Rt. Hon. Sir Gilbert 
Parker, Bart., and the first Vice-President, until recently, 
was Sir Hugh Poynter, Bart. Sir Hugh resigned because 
of hisremoval to Australia, but has accepted an Honorary 
Vice-Presidency. Four volumes of our Library Edition 
may be seen at the British Museum, Send appln. with 
partics. & refs. to 411 Colonial Bidg,, Toronto, Canada. 





ORPORATION OF LONDON.- 


CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 








The City of London Schools Committee of the 
Corporation of London invite applications for the 
following appointment :— 

For January, 1930, an ASSISTANT MASTER, 
especially qualified in Mathematics. 

The initial salary will be £300 a year, increasing in 
the discretion of the Committee to £600 by annual 
increments of £15 as per Salary Scheme. Candidates 
for the appointment are requested to forward their 
applications and Testimonials (copies only) not-later 
than noon on Saturday the 19th October next, to The 
Town ¢lerk, Guildhall, E.C.2. Forms of application 
can be obtained of the Town Clerk. 

BELL. 





ENTLEMAN RECOMMENDS experienced, accurate 
Lady Verbatim Reporter for meetings or private 
work.—Write Mr. H. D. Wilkinson, 56 Victoria St., $.W.1. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


VAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 
all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 








)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSR, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. DEMONSTRa- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss EK. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 


COL- 





YOETHE AND HIS FULFILMENT.—A course of 
\ Ten Public Lectures on the Life and Work ot 
™ Sundays at 6.30 p.m. October 13th—Decemb er 
a 


RUDOLF STEINER HALL, 33 Park Road, N.W. 1. 
Admission free. 





SCOONES. 
PBEPARATION for all EXAMINATIONS regulated 
by H.M. Foreign Office. 
,, SUCCESSES—FOREIGN OFFICE. 

1924.—Ist place and 4 out of 7 successful candidates. 
1925,.—Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 6th, 7th, 9th places. 1926, 
Fr, out of 6 successful candidates. 1927.—Ist, 3rd, 
Sth, 6th, and 8th places. 1928.—5 out of 8 successful 
candidates, 1929.—Seven successful candidates. 
CONSULAR SERVICE AND INDIAN AND HOME 

a CIVIL. 

With two exceptions all candidates were successful 
1924-1929, 


Term began Oct. 2nd.—Apply A. T t, 45 at 
Russell Street, W.C. 1. a 





* RETARIAL AND BUSINESS TRAINING with 
a written guarantee of a good salaried position on 
completion of training. The courses are comprehensive 
and include languages if required. Postal courses also 
Frailahie. Prospectuses and all information from Mr. 
4.8, Munford, Kensington College, Bishop’s Road, W. 2. 


hone : Paddington 9046. Residential accommodation 
for girls, 
cmon 





‘NHE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING ‘TRAINING 
hen E, Chelsea, S.W. 3 (day and residential). 
stress dg aren d to train boys of good education for the 
' mobile industry. Probationary term. Appointments 
2 qualified students. Syllabus from the Headmaster. 





Confidence. 


De Luxe Cruise 
Ms the 


WEST 
DIES 


€ FLORIDA 
172, 
Glorious 
Winter 
Sunshine 


THIS most delight- 
ful cruise com- 
mences on the 23rd 
January,1930.Forty- 
six leisured days of 
healthful relaxation 
aboard the world’s 
most charming 
cruising steamer... 
THE BLUE STAR LINER 


N° vessel in the 

world soeffective- 
ly combines charm 
with comfort and 
luxury. 


Every stateroom @ 
cabin-de-luxe, 
Stately publica 
rooms. Glorious 
clear games decks, 


Restful sun deck 

— nos the — . .returning to Eng- 
sames.: Chen ae March oth. 
swimming pool. 

Visiting MADEIRA, MARTINIQUE, 
TRINIDAD, BARBADOS, VENEZUELA, 
CURACAO, PANAMA CANAL, JAMAICA, 


HAVANA, NASSAU, BERMUDA, AZORES, 
and AMERICA’S GREAT _WINTER 
RESORT, MIAMA BEACH, FLORIDA 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 


Liverpool - - - Dock Board Buildings. 
(Or Principal Tourist Agencies.) 





YNIVERSI TY OF LONDON. 





‘A Course of Three Lectures on “ PURITAN TRAITS 
IN ENGLISH CIVILIZATION ” will be given (in 
English) by PROFESSOR LEVIN L. SCHUCKING 
(Professor of English Language and Literature in the 
University of Leipzig) at BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
(Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, H.C.4) on 
OCTOBER 14th, 16th and 17th at 5.30 p.m. At the 
first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. J. G. 
Robertson, Litt.D., Ph.D., M.A. (Professor of German 
in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





OUNG Students received in large, sunny house in 

Cromwell Road. Preference givento girls from good 
schools. Health and comfort of students carefully 
considered. Supervision as desired by parents.—Miss 
Stewart, Box 1593, the Spectator. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
E lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- 
liament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Breathing, 


Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 

YQ HOME, CIVIL, FOREIGN OFFICE. 
1.C.S. VERNON DAVIES and stalf of 20 tutors 
5 Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W. 2. 





1929: Fourteen Successes. 
Padd. 3352. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


OLLFE, near Lausanne, Lake of Geneva, Switzerland. 
I MAISON DE LA HARPE. In winter (December 
to March) in own Chalet at Villars-sur-Bex (3,800 ft.) 
FIRST RATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


\T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
tion will be held in June, 1930. Scholarships are 

two each of £100, £70, and £50, and several exhibitions of 
£30. he Major Scholarship of £100 may not be awarded 
if canuidates do not show sufficient merit. Candidates 
must be under 14 on May Ist. There are also Bursaries 
of £30 for sons of clergy. Further information can b? 
obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 








rFYAUNTON, QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public School 
education at moderate cost. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June. 





wUSSEX Highlands—Home School for a limited 
\ number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus aad 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Hightields, Crowtorough, Sx. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ae HALLOWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
y DITCHINGHAM, NORFOLK. 

Prep. for Oxford and Camb. Joint Board exams, 
Graduate Statt, Trained Nurse, Playing Field, good Gym, 
Bracing air. Sister in Charge. 











G***33i SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON. 
Recognized by the Board of Education. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees “£120 per annum. Entrance 


Scholarships and Exhibitions otfered annually. 





Prospectus and Form of Application trom the 
SECRETARY. 
RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 


LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).—Boarding School 
for Girls 11-10. Standing in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. 





i hapa DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Boarding School on modern lines for 100 girls aged 
10-18. Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staif. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





TENTWORTH. 

PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D, 
Principal : Miss M. Davir, B.A., London. 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and Leaving 
Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth College 
Road, Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 





_ OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Miss WALLIS. Private Kesidentiaj 
‘Yele.: “ Watford 616.” 


T IGHFIELD, 
Principal, 
School for Girls. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on tha 
CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. ‘Telephone; 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837, 
NU CHARGES WHATEVEK MADE TO PARENTS, 








YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Ss TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
iedge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free ot charge) prospectuses and 
YRUSTWOKTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. ‘Tel: Mansion House, 5053. 





YCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. ‘Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 8272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ““ SCHUOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post tree 33, 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS’ MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 

and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 

in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon 3d. 
recommended by well-known writers.—C. 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16, 











\HEB LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

7 Sy ORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
* nsdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
‘Sam Students are trained in this College to become 
ay re of Gymnastics, Course of Training extends over 

t3; Pees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary 


Vite ~ 





LANGUAGES 


HE FELL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. Private 
lessons and small classes, 24 Great Russell Street, 
W.C. 1. 








BE AN AUTHOR! Write Articles, Stories, &o. Learn 
this fascinating and paying hobby by post. Moder- 
ate fees. Specimen lessons and “ Guide S.” frec trom 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S.), Albemarle St., W. 
—the School that GUARANTEES SUCCESS. A short 
trial MS, may be sent for Free Criticism, gladly given, 
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EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare MISCELLANEOUS Vix NTER UNDERWEAR FOR THRIpy 
booklet free—REGENT IN- Y 


4 _ hours profitable ; 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 
Jy TLERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly executed, 

4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d.per 1,000, 
Jiiss N. McFarlane (c), 44 Elderton Rd., Westciitf-on-Sea, 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSE Y, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 














FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


ees choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib, 1s, 2d. 
per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 3$d. per Ib. 
smoked or pale dried, All rail paid. Full price, post 
free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 








betel roasting fowls and ducks, 7s. pair; large fat 
geese, 7s. ea.; boil. fowls, 6s. pr., tr’d. P. pa. ; relble, 
—Norah Donoghue, The Cork. 


JRIME WELSH MUTTON.—Pst. pd. Thurs. Hind- 
quarters, abt. 8lb., 1s. 7d. per lb.; Forequarters, abt. 
7 Ib, 1s. 5d. per lb,—Glasfryn Home Farm, Chwilog Caern 


Manor, Rosscarbery, 








poe Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 
fashioned Fan from the finest Wheat. In strong 

cartons, 7 Ib. 3d., post free. Keduced prices larger 

qui untities. pes BoP ae Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 





Ts post free to any addres3.—5 Ibs. E xtra Special | 1 
F.O.P., 24s. 6d.; 5 lbs. Specia! F.0.P., 233.; 5 Ib- 
2.0.P., 21s. 


HAPPY VALLEY TEA ESTATE, 
TAILORING 


AY ICE.—WALTER CURRALL, WORLD’S LEAD- 
ING TURN-CLOTHES SPECIALIST. 8.B. Over- 
35s. ; D.B. 40s. Lounge and D.B. Suit 50s. ; Cos- 

aH ‘also dress, dinner, morning suits, uniforms 
& restos TURNE Dand beautifully retailored ‘ Just like 
New.”’—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Est. here since 1903. 


DARJEELING, 














A BIG SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Cos- 
Pe tumes, etc., turned absolutely like new by our ex- 
pert tailors, Alterations and repairs free. Write for 
iree booklet or send garments for free estimate. Est. 
1906. We collect, ’phone Hampstead 7445.—THE 
LONDON TURNING Co. Dept. A., 54 Kosslyn Hill, N.W. 3, 





VERCOATS TURNED as newby our invisible pro- 
cess 30s., suits 35s., costumes 37s. 6d. Alterations, 
cleaning and repairs. Call or post garments.—Dept. 8., 

The Original Turning Co., 64 Red ion Street (corner of 


Hagle Street), Holborn, W .C.1, We collect. Chancery 7780. 








BOOKS, &c. 


\ ENTAL HANDICAPS IN LITERATURE.—By E, 
a Marion Cox, M.D. With Foreword by Theo. 3. 
Hyslop, M.D., F.R.S.E., Late Senior Physician, Bethlem 
Roy: al Hospital. Price 3/8, post free. **The informaticn 
which it contains will be found of great value.’’—7 he Lib- 
rarian,— Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, 7 & 8 Henrietta St., W.C. 





BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth. 
also Old Gold, Jewellery, etc.—Call or post. 
The London Tooth Co., Dept. ** S,’”’ 130 Baker Street, W.1, 








THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDER- 
A WEAR in Wool, Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also 
KNITWEAR. By post direct from makers. Patterns and 
prices post free.—Dept. 4, ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, 
Scotland. 


By eggs a exterminated by ** Biattis.”" World 
famed; never failed in 30 years; guaranteed 
simple scientific remedy. » Sole proprietor, E, Howarth, 
F.Z.S. ‘Tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. post free, from 








Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Shettield, or chemists, 
Boots’ branches, stores. 
NOR SALE—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut 
various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Kev. W. D. LuoMPSON, Sedbergn. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of we Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should ede ‘the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1,. .with remit- 
tance, by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :— 
24% for 6 eae 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 
10% for 5 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas inccrporated, 

Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 








IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, 
Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
vuleanite), &c. Valuables, any condition, large or small 
quantitics; cash at once; goods returned if offer not 
satisfactory. Call or post to the well-known firm.— 
BENTLEY & CO., 333 Oxford Street, London, 


OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 

4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. ‘Tobacco 

matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 

yt or cork-tipped ; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 

2 17s, 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 

oF ted of choice, rare, tine ‘fobaccos.—J, J. lreeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


EAL Harris and Lewis ‘weed. Anyength cut. Pat. 
free. JamesSt. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 











I EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Uardigans, etc., 

also all kinds of Shetland. Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain, or in tho 
tamdéas ** #@air-isle’’ Patterns, from the real soft, tight, 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR Liss 
THAN SHOP PRICES: Extra discount during slack 
summer months.—Send post*card for illustrated bookiet 
to $.39 Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


NeW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
beautiful colouring; big profits. 
Dept.“ 5,”’ Lindtield, sussex. 





YOME'THING 
Ss coloured Pottery : 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., 





BUYERS.—One oi Britain’s finest brands. 
“B.P.,” sold direct-by: oF at MAKER’S Patch 
will save you shillings in the £. Pure Wool, and Mitte’ 
Any style, any size, for Man, Woman and ( thild, bur 
fully soft, silky and warm. ' Unshrinkable. Satisf; 
or money back. Send postcard for illus. catalogue ang 
oar ge free.—Birkett & Phillips, Ltd., Dept, § 8, Uniog 
Road, Nottingham. 


SWISS RESORTS 
Hote cHaLEr ANGLAIS, VILLARSSUy, 


LUN. 











’Varsity, Army and Navy clientele. 

Run by Oxford and Public School men, 
Running hot and cold water, central heating, own tennis 
and garage, golf, swimming pool, climbing, Uniquy 

position. 
Open all the year. 


 OCARNO.—Golf Hotel. Auto. Assn. Hotel. Mods 


ate. Run. wtr. Bathing. From 3 gns. weekiy ine, 


oo - acta 7 
~ OCARNO.—GRAND HOTEL PALACE.  [eagip 
English Family Hotel. Park. From 15s, t 


LUGANO .nornn BRI STOL 


Open alt year. Beautitul in Autumn—mild  sungy 
Winter. Golf all year Pleasant easy walks, 


——. 
— 














FOREIGN . HOTELS 


(on HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny; ig 
beautiful park ; no noise ; no dust ; v. mod. ; mm, 
h. and ¢c. water; ex. cuisine ; ‘tennis.—A. Schaer, Prop, 


MENON. —Hotel de Menton et du Midi, Fink 
x class Family Hotel on Sea Front. Centre of 
Garden Restaurant. 














Town. 
ENTONE. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE. 


Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens, occupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sa 




















No trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minute 
of town’s centre.—CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. 
y 4) * 6 ee 
GOLF HOTEL. 
on the Links (‘lennis). 
150 Rooms. 100 Baths, 
___October_15th_to_May 15th. 
TOURS, &c. 
GRAND WORLD TOUR 


Leaving November 8th with 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R. Gc. 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E.19, this boipg thy 


10th World ‘four to India, Burma, Ceylon, Maiay, Java, 
China (¥ekin), Japan, U.S.A. and Canada. 





N ORWAY & Northern Caps. 6th Annual Party, July1), 
1930.-Write C.T,.0., Norway House, Cockermouth, 
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T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. YTele.: 341. Lift. 


UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 

tion. Tennis, Goli, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 

h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Batns. Ballroom. 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 


MVHE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed.  A.A., 
R.A.C, Large Garage. Historical associations (1759), 











{HELTENHAM.—Vegetarian ; beautiful house, lovely 
J surroundings; every comfort; moderate terms, 
garage; ‘phone 3581.—Lake House, Pittville Park. 


C= RIVIERA.—In a_ delightful position 

overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheltered situation 
amidst profuse sub- -tropical vegetation: « land of 
sunshine and palms. Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exclusive residential hotel. Excellent cuisine. Spacious 
rooms, Garage. For special winter terms apply: 
Residential Manager, Ship w Castle Hotel, Saint Mawes, 
Cornwall. 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms, Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h, and c, water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.AC. Guide from J. IT. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Kheumatism. 





YXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
‘4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water «& radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phcne 4071, 





VOR RESTFUL HOLIDAYS and specially comftble. 
WINTER QUARTERS, with family in 8. DEVON, 

Close to town, river and sea. ‘Lovely outlook ; Ige. gdn. ; 
gas fires several bedrms.; elec. light. Mod.—Box 1344. 





(Gj Mstoxnem x. Chalice Well Guest House. 

Arthurian exyeditions; Camelot ; Cheddar; Lake 
Village; Abbey Ruins, Sunny garden, library, smoking- 
rooms. Craft;. Varied table. 8s, to 10s. aaily. 





TE.—The Cairn, first class. Accommo- 


} ARROGA 
Write for Iilustrated ‘Laritf. 


dation 3U0, 





\ ATLOCK.—Smedleys. Gt. Britain’s Greatest Hydro. 
Kst. 1853. 270 bedrms, Write for Illus. Prospectus. 


Phone: Matlock 17. ’Grams; “ Smedley’s, Matlock.” 





THE MOST CENTRAL POSITION IN LONDON 
ORGAN’S HOTEL, 51 TORRINGTON SQUARE, 
W.C. Facing British Museum. High!y recom- 
mended for comfort and cuisine. Bed and Breakfast 
from 6s.; with dinner, 9s. Reduced weekly terms. 


rPYORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
idealiy situated perfectly appointed private hotel 

which is justiy famous for its home atmosphere ani 

reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariif apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 3655. 





TFVOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dut; 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, huntiny 
shooting, golf, bowls & ‘Tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone; Lotnes li 





Eeroene? INNS 

Ask for a List (2d. post snag ved 170 INNS and 
OTELS managed by t! 

PEOPLE’S RUE RESHMENT SOUSE '‘ASSOCIATIOS, 


Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. Gzonar's House, 193 ReaEey’ 
Srreet, W. 1. 





SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, 





YIDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON.—FEaglehurst Private 





K) Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. Facing 

south in beautiful sheltered garden. Near beach. Cen- 

tral heating. Private suites. Illustrated Taritf. Tele- 

grams: Kaglehurst. Telephone: 300. 

TXNORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-class. Finest 
position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 

cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms. 


Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars. Xmas Prog, 





rFVORQUAY —HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea. 

A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207, 
—Roslin Hall Hotel. Perfect for late 
Garage, ’Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F. Gresham. 








\ ro RQU A Y. 
holidays. 





I ONDON. 
A CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


Hot and cold watcr in all rooms. Uniform charg 
per person for Bedroom. Breakfast, Attendance, and 
Bath—November to. April—Ss. 6d. Summer month 

—April to November—10s. Largely patronized by 
Clergy and professional classes. 








Wy BEBE to Stay in London,—The Lodge, 1% 
George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breaklast 
5s. 6d. day, or 3Us. weekly. With dinner, 6s. Gu, of 


2 guineas weekly. 








Luxurious 2. days’ 
weekly, R M.S 
NO DUST, 
Christmas. 


voyage. 
MUD. Ensure comfort by 


ND rink ee 
at 11 a.m., 


YOUR WINTER HOLIDAY 


(SEASON BEGINS NOVEMBER Ist) 
20,000 ton steamers. 
.P. and Blue Star Line fortnightly. 

booking early. 
Madeira,” THE fashionable 
lunch or dinner. 


Union-Castle Line 
Booth Line monthly. 
Come for 
dessert wine. Ideal 


THOS. COOK & SON. 


Modern delights amid sunshine and flowers 


MADEIRA & 


TENNIS, SEA-BATHING, DANCING, C 
Free Pamphlet and profusely illustrated 50-page booklet in colours from 


CASINO, Etc. First-Class Hotels. 


LTD. Post free 8d. 





(Agencies everywhere.) 
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